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Grazing Sheep on Range Without Water 


O say that sheep, especially ewes 
T and lambs, can be grazed sucess- 

fully for a period of 100 days or 
over without having a drink of water 
sounds as improbable to the indivi- 
dual who has not tried it as “Dry 
Farming” does to the individual who 
understands dry farming to mean the 
production of crops without moisture. 
The principles of dry farming, how- 
ever, are applicable to advantage on 
most farming lands, and likewise it is 
believed that certain 
ideas drawn from the 
successful production 
of sheep on range 
without water for 
stock, or on range in- 
adequately watered, 
can be incorporated 
to advantage in the 
handling of sheep on 
all ranges. 
Sheep Production on 

Range Without Wa- 
Beartooth For- 
est, Montana. 

Within the Pryor 
Mountain division of 
the Beartooth Forest 
in Montana is an area 
of approximately 12,- 
000 acres of range 
which until in recent 
years, not used 
for grazing purposes, due to lack 
of water for the stock. In 1906 
a Montana sheepman decided to put 
sheep on the area and as a consequence 
sheep have been grazed there 
summer since 1906. 

During the grazing seasons of 1911 
and 1912 the Forest Service made a 
careful study of the area with refer- 
ence to the character of forage, clima- 
tic conditions, method of handling 
sheep, and condition of the sheep as 
compared with sheep grazed on similar 
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four months of age, on the St. Joseph market. 
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range with water for stock, in order to 
determine the character of range which 
can be used for sheep grazing without 
the customary existing facilities , for 
watering the stock. 

Topography. 

The area under observation, known 
as the Pryor Spur, ranges in altitude 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. For the most 
part it is open, rolling country, cut by 
numerous narrow, deep, rocky can- 
yons, accessible with difficulty to stock. 





Sheep grazed without water on Loafer Mountain, Uinta Forest, Utah, from June 14 to Septem- 


Wether lambs of this band weighed 65 pounds, without a cut, at approximately 
Photographed after a drive from the mountain 


during a snow storm of two days. 


Water. 

The only water accessible to stock 
on the entire range is a small stream 
in a deep, rocky canyon near the ex- 
treme eastern end of the range. Due 
to its location and the difficulty of get- 
ting down to it the water can be used 
to advantage only when sheep are graz- 
ing a small acreage of range in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Forage. 

The area actually grazed is approxi- 

mately 70 per cent untimbered, the tim- 


ber being confined largely to the can- 
yons. The forage is made up of 
grasses and weeds with a _ negligible 
amount of browse, the larger part of 
the area being classed as grass range. 
Taking the area as a whole it is essen- 
tially a dry range, producing forage 
which has a rather low water content 
compared with many weed ranges 
within the National Forests. It would 
be classed as second rate range for the 
production of ewes and lambs even if 
it were well watered. 
Climatic Conditions. 
Since it was believ- 
ed that the time the 
sheep could do with- 
out water would de- 
pend in a large meas- 
ure upon the temper- 
ature and the fre- 
quency of moisture 
in the form of rain, 
snow, dew or fog, a 
record of these factors 
was kept during the 
season of 1912. For 
the month of August, 
the critical month on 
the range in question, 
the average mean 
temperature in the 
morning was 448 
deg.; at noon, 60.9 
deg.; and at night, 
45.3 From August 13 to 
September 7, moisture fell 12 times 
in the form of frost, rain or 
Except on foggy days, the dew 
disappeared hy about 10 o’clock in the 
As the average for the per- 
iod, moisture in some form fell every 
other day. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there were two periods of five 
days each without moisture in any 
While the record taken does not 
accurately show the actual climatic 
conditions, it is believed that it does 


deg. 


dew, 


fog. 


morning. 


form. 
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fairly represent the conditions during 
an average summer grazing season and 
shows a climate rather favorable to the 
production of sheep without water 
other than the moisture secured in the 
form of dew, frost and rain. 
Method of Handling the Sheep. 

The sheep were on the range each 
morning soon after daybreak, and were 
allowed to spread out and graze openly 
and quietly except on foggy days when 
close herding was considered neces- 
sary to avoid loss. For the most part 
they were returned to a single camp 
each night for a week or more in suc- 
The method of handling as a 
whole was no better than what might 
average on any 


cession. 


be expected as 
range. 


an 


Results. 

During 1912 two bands of grade 
Rambouillet ewes and their lambs, 
with a total of 1700 head in each band, 
were grazed on the area without being 
watered, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, from July 1 until October 1, and 
a third band were driven to water four 
times during August, the only times 
during the season when they appeared 
to desire water. No weights were se- 
cured at the close of the season due to 
remoteness and to the fact that heavy 
early snows interfered with the man- 
agement of the sheep and their condi- 
tion to such an extent that comparative 
weights would have been unreliable. 
Owners of the sheep, however, report- 
ed that they could see no difference be- 
tween the lambs of the bands which 
had no water and lambs of the band 
watered during the dry part of August 


whenever the sheep appeared to be 
thirsty. 
During 1913 two bands of grade 


Rambouillet ewes and their lambs, a 
total of 1700 head in each band, were 
again grazed without water during 
July, August and September, and a 
similar band of 1700 ewes and lambs 
were grazed on the area and watered 
curing the month of August, the dry- 
est part of the season. 
age lambs of one band grazed without 
water were weighed and marked on 
July 13, and the same lambs were re- 
weighed on October 6. 


Twenty aver- 


The average 
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weight in July was 36.75 pounds, and 
yn October 57.25 pounds, a gain of 20.5 
pounds in 86 days, an average daily 
gain of 0.23 pounds. Twenty average 
lambs of the band watered during the 
inonth of August weighed an average 
of 38.7 pounds July 14, and an average 
of 55.65 pounds on October 8, a gain 
of 16.95 pounds in 87 days, an average 
daily gain of approximately .2 pounds. 
During late September the band graz- 
ed entirely without water was caught 
in a severe snow storm beiore leaving 
the mountains. The band watered dur- 
ing the dry part of the season escaped 
this All considered, 
therefore, the growth weights show a 


storm. things 
difference in favor 6f the lambs from 
the band which received no water, 
which would indicate that this band 
did not suffer materially through lack 
of water and probably were handled 
more carefully on the range. . 

The season of 1914 was an excep- 
tionally dry one in Montana, and es- 
pecially so on the unwatered range of 
the Pryor Spur. Vegetation dried up 
early and there was a marked absence 
of the usual fogs and dew. As a con- 
sequence, it was necessary to remove 
the sheep from the unwatered range 
hefore the close of the grazing season 
for the first time in nine years, since 
the area was first grazed. Had water 
been available it is probable that the 
range could have been used longer, but 
when a_ mountain without 
browse dries up it is difficult to hold 
sheep on it profitably regardless of the 
amount of water available. " 


range 


The lambs produced on the unwater- 
ed range in question were not as heavy 
those 
choice watered range of 
As 


range is 


any year as produced on 
the North- 
out, however, 
both 
per 
head. The gain of 0.23 pounds per day 


made in 1913 is not far from the av- 


west. pointed 


the second class, 


as to quality and _ acreage 


erage for similar grade of Rambouillet 
lambs produced on similar moderately 
well watered range throughout the 
West. The lambs probably 
have made a better growth had water 
been conveniently available from the 
last week of July to the end of the 


would 
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first week in September, but as shown 
by the comparative weights, it js 
doubtful if water secured by driving 
the sheep back and forth into rough 
canyons would have resulted in better 
lambs. 


Uinta Forest, Utah. 


Loafer Mountain, on the Uinta For- 
est, Utah, just east of Payson, Utah, 
is approximately 10,000 feet altitude. 
The top of the mountain is compara- 
tively narrow but not rough. On the 
west it breaks off into a number of 
canyons accessible with difficulty from 
the mountain top; on the east several 
canyons heading near the divide have 
steep slopes but are readily accessible 
to sheep. Running water can be ob- 
tained off the mountain in the canyons 
to the west by traveling 
to 5 miles over very steep, rough ter- 
ritory. No other 
either for camp use or for stock from 
the mountain top. 


from 


water is available 


Between approximately 8,000 and 
10,000 feet altitude, considerably above 
the available water, is an area of range 
sufficient for approximately 3,000 ewes 
in addition to their 
heads of the canyons to the west there 
is a scattering to dense stand of cont 
fer timber with a sparse stand of for 
age underneath; on the top of the 
mountain and well down the ridges 
and canyons on the east there is al 
most no timber and little brush, the 
range being essentially an open grass 
and weed range with grass predomi- 
nating; at the lower limits of the area 
there is considerable oak brush of suf 
ficient density in places to become 
“chaparral.” Primarily, then, the ur 
watered area is a combination timber 
brush and open grass land range, with 
could 


lambs. In the 


grass land predominating. It 
not be classed as better than secont 
rate range for ewes and lambs evel 
if well watered. 

Dixon and Nebeker, of Paysot 
Utah, have been running sheep on thi’ 
area without water for about 25 years 
in late years mainly ewes and lambs 
The ewes are lambed adjoining 
foothill range in May and early Jume 
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last water and go on to the mountain. 
Only in rare cases do they have water 
after this date until late September. 


In 1912, 3200 grade Rambouillet, 
Merino and Cotswold ewes in two 


bands were lambed May 1 to June 1, 
and on approximately June 10 the ewes 
with their lambs were placed on Loafer 
Mountain. From this date until Sep- 
tember 20, about 100 days, they were 
not watered. On September 27 all of 
the lambs were shipped to Kansas 
City. After a 30 per cent cut the re- 
maining 70 per cent weighed an aver- 
age of 68 pounds in Kansas City at ap- 
proximately 414 months of age. 

In 1913, the two bands were lambed 
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The condition of 
weight of the lambs 


the sheep and 
on the eastern 
market were a fair average for sheep 
of the same grade grazed on the class 
of mountain range in question, whe- 


ther watered or unwatered. In suc- 
culence the Loafer Mountain range 
compares favorably with the Pryor 


Mountain unwatered range, but it is 
believed that the on Loafer 


Mountain do not secure as much water 


sheep 


from dew, fogs and rain as the sheep 
On the other 
hand, the Loafer Mountain sheep do 
not have to contend with the frequent 
cold, wet weather which on the Pryor 
Mountain is believed at times to retard 


on Pryor Mountain. 

















Range on the Beartooth Forest, Montana, Where Sheep are Grazed for Three Months 
Without Being Watered. 


between May 9 and June 18. On June 
8 one band the last 
until August 15 
when they crossed a snow bank on the 
mountain, at which time apparently 
they were not thirsty. After this date 
they had no water until September 22. 
The other band had no water from 
June 14 until September 22, 


crossed water 


they had access to 


when a 
light snow fell on the mountain. On 
October 1 the from both 
bands, approximately four months old, 
were shipped to St. Joseph, where 
they weighed an average of 65 pounds 
without a cut, the tops weighed be- 
tween 69 and 70 pounds. 


wethers 


rather than stimulate improvement in 
condition of the sheep. 

In handling the sheep during the 
range of the 
Loafer Mountain, camps are set on top 
of the 
sheep graze down into the canyons in 


period on unwatered 
Mountain and from these the 


the morning and return of their own 
accord to the top of the mountain at 
night. For the most part they are 
bedded at a different place each night, 
within a quarter to a half mile of the 
camp. Little actual rounding up and 
herding is done and as a consequence 
the 


mini- 


allowed 
for 


the sheep are, perhaps, 


most favorable conditions 
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mum water requirements and maxi- 
mum mutton production without wa- 
ter. There is little or no dust, no 
overheating, no excitement, and no ex- 
cessive expenditure of energy, to 
create a desire and necessity for water. 
Water for camp packed on 
horses from two to five miles up a 
very steep mountain—the round trip 
requiring the greater part of a day. 


use is 


Dixon and Nebeker believe that a 
great deal of their success in handling 
sheep on this dry range is due to. the 
fact that they have kept the same 
grown sheep year after year with the 
result that the sheep have become ac- 
customed to going without water on 
mountain range in summer and on the 
desert range in winter. This, no doubt, 
is, in a measure, true, but from experi- 
ence with other sheep not raised un- 
der such conditions the writer believes 
the importance of retaining the same 
sheep year after year to be over-esti- 
mated. 

Other similar examples might be cit- 
ed where sheep have been grazed with- 
out water, in the ordinary sense of this 
term, during the greater part or all of 
the grazing season on National For- 
est ranges, but additional citations are 
believed to be unnecessary in support 
of the and 
which follow. 


suggestions conclusions 


Conclusions. 

From the foregoing studies, supple- 
mented by observations in connection 
with the handling of range sheep else- 
where throughout the western ranges, 
it is concluded: (1) that on the suc- 
culent weed ranges of the high moun- 
tains sheep can be grazed without wa- 
ter, throughout the short season dur- 
ing which these ranges are accessible 
to stock, without any marked decrease 
produced as 
compared with those produced on sim- 
ilar watered (2) that, on the 
grass 
ranges on the high mountains sheep 


in the weight of sheep 
range; 
more or less non-succulent, 
can be grazed successfully during the 
period of two or three months while 
the forage remains green, provided 
they get a limited amount of moisture 
in the form of dew, fogs and rain; (3) 
that only in. rare cases, during hot 
7 4 
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weather on dry range, is it necessary 
or advisable to drive sheep any great 
distance to water oftener than about 
every third day; (4) that quiet, open 
grazing, feeding in the cool morning 
and evening hours with the privilege 
of shading during the heat of the day 
are imperative to the most successful 
handling of sheep on ranges where the 
supply of water is inadequate or is 
reached only by travelling. 


Application to the Management of 
Sheep Throughout Western Ranges. 

The foregoing conclusions can be in- 
corporated to advantage in handling 
sheep on ranges, especially within 
National Forests, which are considered 
well provided or moderately well pro- 
vided with stock watering places, as 
well as on ranges or parts of ranges 
entirely without water for stock. 

Aside from the few large areas of 
range where there is no water for 
stock, a great many range allotments 
include areas remote from water. In 
a large percentage of cases, these re- 
mote portions of the range are not 
used at all or they are only partly 
used. Except during the hot weather 
of late July and August the sheep 
could use such areas for three days to 
a week without water and not be re- 
tarded in growth, provided they are 
properly handled. Water for camp 
_could be packed on burros or horses, 
as in the case of the Beartooth anw 
Uinta Forests, and forests in Califor- 
nia where the bedding out system of 
handling sheep is practiced. If this 
were done more sheep could be run on 
the range or the more desirable areas 
near water could be reserved for the 
hot,.dry part of the summer. 

The reservation of succulent range, 
shade and water for ewes and lambs, 
especially during the hot weather of 
July and August, is not given the at- 
tention it deserves in the management 
of sheep on National Forest ranges. 
This fact first came to the attention 
of the writer in connection with the 
management of sheep in coyote-proof 
pastures in Oregon. The lambs of the 
pastured band, which used only two- 
thirds the amount of range used by 
outside lambs, outweighed by about 8 


pounds the lambs of similar grade 
raised on the open range. The great- 
er part of the difference was due to 
more quiet handling, but it was al- 
ways planned in the pasture to hold 
the succulent timber feed along the 
creeks for use from about July 20 to 
August 20. During this period the 
sheep had succulent feed, water and 
shade without travelling. The pre- 
vailing practice on the unfenced range 
was to establish a camp and graze off 
all the range available from the camp 
site regardless of whether the portion 
along creeks would remain succulent 
and should properly be kept for mid- 
summer or not. The result was that 
succulent range which might have been 
reserved to advantage for the hot wea- 
ther was used early in the season 
while the range on ridges and the dry 
timber feed was still palatable. Con- 
sequently, during the hot part of the 
summer there was not sufficient re- 
maining succulent range near water 
and shade, and the sheep were com- 
pelled to use a large percentage of dry 
range at a time when the continued 
rapid growth of the lambs requires 
succulent feed, more water than at 
other times, and quiet handling. Sheep 
owners, camp tenders and herders use 
discretion in the selection of camps so 
as to have the highest camp, with the 
most succulent range, for the hottest 
part of summer. It would be to the 
advantage of the sheep to carry this 
principle into the use of the individual 
camps grazing the early range and then 
moving on to return for the succulent 
range near water when it is most need- 
ed during midsummer. By this prac- 
tice sheep would not be watered so of- 
ten, perhaps, in May, June and early 
July as they are at present, but dur- 
ing this period on most National For- 
est ranges they do not need water of- 
tener than every three days at most if 
handled properly. 


The fact that sheep, under most Na- 
tional Forest range conditions, do not 
need water every day has one other 
application in the management of the 
sheep on these ranges. Frequently 
camps are established at small springs, 
where water for camp can be secured 
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on ridges or benches some distance 
from the stock water in the canyons, 
Not infrequently the sheep are driven 
down into the canyon to water daily 
or every two days. Naturally, after 
the drive in the heat of summer some 
or all of them will drink. It is a ques- 
tion, however, if this practice aids in 
production of mutton to say nothing of 
the effect on the range. Where such 
trips to water cannot be avoided, care- 
ful attention should be paid to secure 
early and late, quiet grazing with the 
least possible driving or actual herd- 
ing, and then the band should be taken 
to water only when their actions 
plainly indicate that they are thirsty. 
The safe interval between watering 
will vary with the character of forage, 
the temperature and the amount of 
moisture in the form of dew, fog and 
rain. 

In making the foregoing sugges- 
tions it is realized that they do not 
conform to the “easiest way,” but the 
easiest way is fast being abandoned 
by sheep owners in favor of the man- 
agement which will yield the biggest 
net return for mutton and good, clean 
wool. More careful study of the in- 
dividual allotments and camps to se- 
cure full utilization, to provide suc- 
culent feed for the ewes and largbs for 
the longest possible time, and to reduce 
trailing, driving and close herding to 
what is necessary will pay in increased 
weight of sheep and in quantity and 
quality of wool. 





SHEEP PELTS. 





The Commercial Bulletin reports the 
market for sheep pelts as rather inat- 
tive, but with prices holding firm. Best 
packers lamb hides are quoted at $1.59 
each, while the average offering is sell- 
int at about $1.25. Best packers shear- 
ling hides are quoted from $1.05 to $1.10 
but the latter figures are obtainable 
only for the best skins. Country but 
chers lamb hides are held at $1.20, but 
most of them are at $1.15. 
Dead sheep pelts from western ranges 
are selling at from 18 to 20 cents pe 
pound, while similar pelts 
south are as low as 16 to 17 cents pe! 
pound. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


NOTHER month of the new 
A wool season has come and gone 

without any material progress 
being made in moving the new 
tory clip. Perhaps those who 
been selling their miedium Territories 
freely would take exception to this, but 


Terri- 
have 


it is nevertheless true that compared 
with average years Territories as a 
whole have moved very slowly. Of 
course, fine wools are particularly dull, 
as the immense volume of fine Merinos 
that has been absorbed in this market 
has filled up many of the 


By Our Boston CORRESPONDENT 


out any volume of crossbreds, in view 
of the probable continuance of the 
war, and the necessity the English 


mills are laboring under to furnish the 
army goods demanded by the Govern- 
ment. 

However, the matter has gone so 
far, and has taken such shape. that 
the Textile Alliance has felt called 
upon to take some action. Under date 
of August 23, the following statement 
was issued to the clients of the Al- 
liance: “In view of the possible relax- 


It will be noted that the above does 
not give any assurance that shipments 
are to be allowed, nor does it even 
suggest any inside information in the 
matter. From the importers’ stand- 
point, it is perhaps well to be in a posi- 
tion to make prompt shipments as soon 
as the embargo is lifted. That Great 
Britain is finding the accumulation of 
wool in British markets something of 
a burden, is proven by the necent an- 
nouncement at the Liverpool East 
India sale that shipments of that class 

of wool would be allowed 





places usually open to fine 
and fine medium Territory 
Nevertheless, there 
but the most 
feeling to be 
among wool men 
here, and they evidently 
believe that all the wool 
now in sight will be want- 
ed before the season is 
Values are 
maintained on all 
grades and classes of wool, 
both foreign and domestic, 
and if manufacturers were 
looking for a break when 
the new clip wool begun to 
accumulate, they have not 
yet had their wish. 
Prominent among the re- 
cent topics for discussion 
in the wool trade has been 
the possibility of Great 
Britain allowing shipments 
of crossbred wools to this 
country. Opinion in the trade is divid- 
ed as to whether the whcle move is 
not a bluff, so to speak, to induce 
American buying at the next London 
series, which opens September 7. That 
some of the tonmakers of Bradford, 
as well as the sellers of wool at the 
London sales, would like to see cross- 
bred prices go higher, at least to re- 
cover the ground lost at the last series, 
cannot be doubted. Many wool men 
do not believe that England will let 


wools. 
is nothing 
confident 





found 


over. being 


firmly 





HOME RAISED MERINO RAM OWNED BY L. U. 
THIS RAM IS OUT OF A BULLARD EWE AND BY A TAYLOR RAM 
HE CARRIES 11 MONTHS WOOL. 





ation of the prohibition of export of 
crossbred wool from Great Britain, ap- 
proved recipients desiring to import 
such wool into the United States are 
British agents 
definite orders for reasonable amounts. 
Such orders should be capable of pro- 
duction to the War Trade Department, 
or to the London representatives of 
the Textile Alliance, Inc. Agents 
should be instructed to await public 
notice by the British authorities.” 


advised to give their 
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under the plan by which 
black-faced Scotch and oth- 
er low wools are allowed to 
enter. Whether shipments 
of crossbreds are to be al- 
lowed is attracting wide at- 
tention in the trade, and a 
numpber of dealers are get- 
ting into position to move, 
especially those who usual- 
ly handle such wools. 

Thus far the effect on 
the Boston market has been 
purely sentimental. No 
definite announcement is 
expected until the opening 
of the London sales, Sep- 
tember 7, if then. Further 
time must elapse before any 
wool is available in this 
market to compete with do- 
mestic. medium _ grades. 
Meanwhile, these wools are 
being pushed out steadily, 
and there is little disposi- 
tion manifest in the trade to hold back 
even the choicest clips. Wherever a 
customer can be found at a_ satisfac- 
tory price the wool is moving. While 
prices are perhaps no higher than 
they were a month ago, certainly they 
are no lower. 





With the transfer of the interest in 
the Territory wool clip to the East, 
the question of values forges to the 
front. Already there is such an im- 
provement in the goods situation as tc 
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warrant apparently the most .optimis- 
tic feeling as to the future. Sales ot 
the goods continue heavy, and some 
mills are well sold up on their light 
Others 
done as well, but the trend is in the 
right direction. 


weight lines. have not yet 


As it is known that 


stocks of goods were exceedingly 


small all over the country, there is a 
feeling that an immense volume would 
should not 


prove to be as large a call from abroad 


be needed, even if there 
as now seems probable. 
Thus far the movement of the new 
clip wools has been mainly in the me- 
dium grades, though there has also 
been a fair amount of wool moving in 
the original bags. This has been main- 
ly of half-blood 
though something has also been done 


and lower woodis, 


in the finer wools suitable for the 


French combs. Scoured values are 
substantially where they were a month 
ago, fine staple Territory being quot- 
able on the clean basis at 72 to 75 

70 to 7 
cents, three-eighths-blood staple at 68 
to 70 cents, quarterblood staple at 65 
to 67 cents and fine and fine medium 


clothing at 68 to 70 cents. 


cents, half-blood staple at 


Actual sales of Territory wool re- 
ported during the month have includ- 
ed 150,000 pounds three-eighths-blood 
Idaho at 33% to 34 cents, or 70 cents 
clean; 300,000 pounds original Idaho 
at 23 to 24 cents, or 70 cents clean; 
200,000 pounds original Utah at 25 to 
26 cents, or 67 to 68 cents clean; 100,- 
000 pounds half-blood Utah at 27 to 
28 cents, or 67 to 68 cents clean, an 
occasional clip costing as high as 70 
cents; 100,000 pounds fine medium 
Utah at 23 cents, or 68 cents clean; 
100,000 pounds Soda Springs _ three- 
eighths-blood at 34 cents; 300 to 400 
bags original Idaho at 21 to 25, or 66 
to 70 cents clean; about 2,000 bags 
original Montana at 29 to 31 cents, or 
70 to 72 cents clean; 250,000 original 
Utah at 23 to 25 cents, or 67 to 68 
celan; 100,000 pounds half- 
blood Seda Springs at 30% cents; 50,- 
000 pounds three-eighths-blood Utah 
at 33 cents; 200,000 pounds Oregon 
fine on the basis of 68 cents clean; 
400 bags Montana at 28 to 31 cents, 


cents 
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or 70 cents clean; 75,000 pounds half- 
blood Wyoming at 26 cents, or 70 
cents clean; 150,000 pounds fine and 
fine mjedium New Mexico on the basis 
of 66 1,000,009 
pounds three-eighths-blood Montana, 
Idaho ‘and other clips at 34 cents, or 
about 70 cents clean; 200 bags original 
Montana at 29 to 30 cents, or 68 to 72 
cents clean; 100,000 pounds fine me- 
dium Utah at 22 cents, er 67 cents 
clean; and good-sized lots of Montana 
at 30 cents, or 70 cents clean; French 
combing wools on the clean basis oi 
65 cents for Utah, 68 to 70 cents for 
Idaho and 70 to 72 cents for Montana; 
Utah and Wyoming three-eighths- 
blood at 32 to 33 cents, or 68 to 70 
cents clean; original Utah at 23 to 2+ 
cents, or 68 to 70 cents clean; original 
Idaho at 20 to 22 cents, or 68 to 70 
cents clean; quarter-blood and three- 
eighths-blood Utah at 33 to 34 cents, 
or 67 to 68 cents clean; half-blood 
Utah at 27 to 28 cents, or 68 to 70 
cents clean; half-blood Soda Springs 
at 30 cents, or 68 to 70 cents clean; 
and fine medium and medium Utah at 
23 to 23% cents; or 67 to 68 cents 
clean. 


cents clean; about 


Scoured Territories have not been 
in large stock, but have moved fairly 
well, considering the size of the offer- 
ings. Sales have been made at figure 
ranging from.58 to 68 cents, choice 
white fine scoured costing 65 to 68 
cents, and fine medium 63 to 65 cents. 
Pulled wools have been quiet, as they 
are not needed particularly for any 
goods now in hand, and holders are 
disposed to hold them at figures above 
the views of buyers. Since the clean- 
ing up of the July pullings of lambs’ 
supers, little has been doing in that 
grade, the current quotation being 48 
to 50 cents in the grease, or 60 to 61 
cents clean. Old B supers are quot- 
able at 62 to 65 cents for Eastern 
and 60 to 62 cents for Chicago. Fine 
pulled wools are quiet, moderate offer- 
ings being made by Eastern pullers or 
second hands at 65 to 68 cents for A 
supers and 68 to 70 cents for extras 
and fine A supers. 


Texas is now well cleaned up, the 
last accumulation, the Kerrville eight- 
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months’ wool, having finally been con- 
signed to Boston houses. 
have been liberal in this market of 
both eight and twelve-months’ wool, 
generally at 23 to 24 cents, or 60 to 
62 cents clean, for eight-months’ and 
27 to 28 cents, or 65 to 70 cents clean, 
for twelve-months’. 


Transfers 


Fleeces have been irregular, though 
at times a fair mjovement is noted of 
fine unwashed delaine Ohio at 30 cents 
and quarter-blood and three-eighths- 
blood combing at 38 cents. Some choice 
unwashed 
have changed hands at 
but this is above 
Three-eighths-blood has 
changed hands at 23 cents. In tne 
country, the cleanup of the season has 
come with medium wools selling on 
the cars at 35 to 36 cents. This grade 
is practically out of farmers’ hands. 
Fine wools are moving slowly in the 
country, though something has been 
recently done on the basis of 27 to 28 
cents to the farmer. 


selections of fine clothing 


271% to 28 


the 
clothing 


cents, market. 


It is reported that 
30 cents has been paid to the farmer, 
but this is denied, 
choice clips. 


except for small 

The importation and sales of for- 
eign wool continue heavy, though ar- 
rivals are not as heavy as earlier in 
the season. Sales have covered a wide 
range during the month, having  in- 
cluded Australian fine Merinos on the 
basis of 68 to 75 cents clean; fine 
greasy Capes at 58 to 60 cents clean 
for clothing wools and 65 to 67 cents 
for the best combing, scoured Austra- 
lians at 59 to 65 cents, snow white 
Capes at 56 to 63 cents, Buenos Aires 
Lincolns at 36 cents. Chubut wool at 
60 cents clean, and about a thousand 
bales of South American jambs’ at 35 
to 36 cents, the bulk selling at around 
34 cents. 

Arrivals of wool for thie 
month have fallen off 7,783,493 pounds 
from; the preceding month, and domes- 
tic receipts have also declined. Total 
receipts at Boston for the month of 
August were 42,168,770 pounds, includ- 
ing 31,675,549 pounds domestic 
10,493,221 pounds foreign. This com- 
pares with 33,804,780 pounds for Au- 
gust, 1914, of which 25,787,834 pounds 


foreign 


and 
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were domestic and 8,016,941 
foreign. 

From January 1 to August 31, 1915, 
inclusive, total receipts were 330,761,- 


pounds 


#41 pounds, including 140,736,206 
pounds domestic and 189,934,775 


pounds foreign. For the same period 
in 1914, total receipts were 293,314,731 
pounds, of which 163,698,589 pounds 
were domestic and 129,616,142 pounds 
foreign. 


Total shipments of wool for the 
month of August were 24,023,194 
pounds, compared with 21,482,108 


pounds for the samle month last year. 
From January 1 to August 31, 1915, 
inclusive, total shipments were 182,- 
475,976 pounds, compared with 194,- 
532,679 pounds for the same period in 


1914. 





ROMNEYS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
We have recently sent a yearling 
Romney ram and four ewes from A. J. 
Hickman’s flock in England to Mr. H. 
W. Heath of Bradford, Vermont. 
The importers on your side seem te 
We thought that 
large numbers of importations would 


have gone to sleep. 


have been made this year. 
HICKMAN & SCRUBY, 
England. 





ARGENTINA RAISES 
LESS MUTTON 
Reduction of mutton output by Ar- 
gentina in recent years is indicated py 
statistics concerning exports of the 
first half of the current year which 
amounted to only 481,195 carcasses of 
mutton and 249,856 of The 
irst half of the previous year exports 
were 866,013 and 379,394 carcasses re- 
spectively. During the first six months 
f 1912 Argentina exported 1,171,705 
355,584 of 
lamb, while during the same period of 
1911 the output was 1,171,705 of mut- 
fon and 501,043 
1911 and 1915 combined exports of 
lamb and mutton during the first half 
i the year showed a decrease of 950,- 


lambs. 


tarcasses of mutton and 


of lamb. Between 


194 carcasses. 
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UNCOVERING THE SHORTAGE. 


Packers and traders alike are begin- 
ning to realize that an actual shortage 
Until re- 
cently the scarcity forecaster was de- 
rided. the opening of the 
year, there 
sheep house habitues who insisted that 


of sheep and lambs exists. 


Even at 


range season this were 











HALF BLOOD LINCOLN RAMBOUILLET RAM, 
OWNED BY BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
LARAMIE, WYOMING. THIS RAM SHEARED 21 
POUNDS OF WOOL. 
an old-fashioned run 


was in sight. 


Such argument as “it is a big country” 
When for a 
few days in July the western move- 


was persistently used. 


ment swelled, Packingtown jumped to 
the conclusion that picking was to be 


easy. Visions of September gluts 





THE ABOVE RAM AFTER SHEARING. HE IS 2 
YEARS OLD AND WEIGHED SHORN 161 POUNDS. 


loomed up and prices were jammed 


Au- 


brought an 


down hard regardless of logic. 
gust with its short run 
awakening, and Packingtown began to 
realize that it was wrong. 


A small 


nothing because, owing to quarantine, 


increase at Omaha means 


that market has been getting its own 
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share of the western crop and much 
of the Chicago portion. During the 
first eight months of the current year 
the six principal western markets, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
St. Joseph and Sioux City received but 
6,040,000 sheep and lambs against 7,- 
575,000 the previous year, 7,245,000 in 
1913, 7,400,000 in 1912 and 7,192,000 ir; 
1911. The previous five years has been 
a period of liquidation, but to cope with 
increased consumption § instead of 
a decrease the figures ought to have 
shown an increase of at least a million 
during the half decade. The cut of one 
and a half millions this year ought to 
be considered convincing evidence of 
shortage. 

Contention is now made that this, 
season's skimp supply is due to con- 
servation of ewe stock in the West. 
This may be true to a limited extent, 
but attempts to conceal the real cause 
of the shortage are futile. For years 
the West has been liquidating and the 
finality of that process is shortage. It 
may be a big country, but everything 
has a limit. Packers imagined that 
the West would continue raising cattle 
in superabundance, but are now realiz- 


ing that their confidence was mis- 
placed. 
The fact of the matter is that the 


grower of both cattle and sheep has 


been effectively discouraged by low 
prices and other repressing agencies. 


The “getting out” process has been a 
tumult, and while “getting back” is 
reinstatement will 
while the getting 
was good” was an excellent policy at 
the stock yards in a temporary. sense, 
but a short-sighted one. 


now a mild furore, 


be slow. “Getting 


“Wise guys” in the trade are predict- 
ing even more acute shortage. An 
opinion exists that 1916 will find kill- 
That 
must be the 
western breeder admits of no doubt as 
reinstatement of the lamb raising in- 
dustry east of the Missouri River will 


J. E. P. 


ers in even worse predicament. 
their principal reliance 


be slow. 





When sheepmen are in Salt Lake 
City, we cordially invite them to call 
at the office of this Association. 
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TEN CALVES ADDED 
TO U.S. BISON HERD 





The government’s herd of buffalo 
on the Wichita National Forest, in 
Oklahoma, which is also a_ federal 
game preserve, has been increased by 
the arrival of ten calves, according to 
a report received by the Forest Serv- 
ice from the supervisor in charge. The 
herd, which now comprises sixty-two 
specimens of the almost extinct bison, 
is in good condition, says the super- 
visor, and promises to continue in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. 

Eight of the calves are females, 
bringing the number of heifers and 
cows up to thirty. The bulls number 
‘thirty-two and have been placed by 
themselves in a pasture which has just 
been fenced in for them. 

Three years ago the buffalo herd on 
the Wichita Forest was little more 
than half as large as it is now. It is 
said that the other game animals in 
the preserve, including the elk and 
antelope, also are increasing, due to 
the protection afforded, not only 
against hunters, but against wolves, 
wild cats, and other predatory animals, 
which committed serious depredations 
from the establishment of the preserve 
in 1905 until measures were taken to 
stop them. In protecting the game 
from predatory animals, the wardens 
and forest officers are also promoting 
the interests of local stockmen, who 
graze several thousand head of cattle 
on certain allotted areas within the 
preserve. 





LASSEN VOLCANO NOW SAFE. 





Lassen volcano, California, spent 
most of its energy in its violent erup- 
tions of last May, according to reports 
received by the Forest Service, and it 
is believed that there is little likeli- 
hood of further destructive outbreaks. 
Since the upheavals of May 20 and 22, 
the volcano has been under the obser- 
vation of officers of the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest, in which the peak 
stands, and for the last month a vol- 
canologist of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
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vey has been making a scientific study 
of the mountain. 

The investigations have confirmed 
the opinion that the eruption of two 
months ago, when a river of mud was 
blown out of the north side of the cra- 
ter and down Hat creek with consider- 
able damage to government and pri- 
vate property, was caused by the melt- 
ing of the snow on the peak, the snow 
water running into the crater and be- 
ing converted by the molten lava into 
steam. Although it is possible that 
the volcano. is simply conserving its 
energy for another outbreak, the indi- 
cations are, according to the govern- 
ment volcanologist on the ground, that 
no further eruptions are likely to oc- 
cur, at least until next spring when an- 
other influx of snow water may cause 
a slight disturbance. 

The first authentic report of the 
damage done by the eruptions of last 
May shows that early reports were 
greatly exaggerated. Forest rangers 
who have made a careful survey of the 
neighborhood of the volcano and have 
made several ascents to the rim of the 
crater, report that the total extent of 
government land rendered useless by 
mud and lava is somewhat less than 
4,000 acres, and that of the privately 
owned land rendered useless less than 
1,000 acres, comprising all told the 
grazing range of about 220 cattle. In 
addition, by reason of temporary in- 
jury to other areas, range has had to 
be provided for about 800 cattle which 
were grazed near the mountain. In- 
asmuch as some 12,000 cattle and 30,- 
000 sheep are grazed on the Lassen 
Forest every year, this curtailment of 
the range, according to the Forest 
Service, is almost negligible. 





DEMAND FOR SHEEP IN TEXAS. 





Texas is warming up over the wool 
and mutton proposition and ewes are 
in strong demand down in the south- 
ern part of the state. Walter Smith 
of Iron county recently sold J. T. 
Baker 2,300 Rambouillet ewes at $6.00 
per head for delivery September 15th. 
This is said to be a record price for 
breeding ewes in Texas. 
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FOR RELIEF OF 
AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS 





The greatest educational event in 
the life of Australian woolgrowers 
from the standpoint of sheep produc- 
tion is the annual ram sale held in Syd- 
ney. This year at the sale, F. §, 
Falkiner donated a very fine Merino 
ram to be sold and the proceeds to go 
for the benefit of the Australian army 
now in Europe. The ram was re-sold 
twenty-two times. One man _ would 
purchase it, and whatever the purchase 
price was would be turned into the 
army fund. He would then immediate- 
ly sell the ram again and the returns 
again given to the army. In this way 
this particular ram was sold twenty- 
two times and realized a total of $11,- 
055.00. 





WANTS TO BUY EWES. 





Weare in the market for sheep with 
which to stock our western range. We 
want about 12,000 lambs, one-half 
blood Lincolns preferred, and we might 
be able to use a band of full mouthed 
ewes or a band of wethers. Please 
write us if you know of anything of 
this class for sale. 

H. S. COFFIN, 
North Yakima, Wash. 





MANUFACTURED 
WOOL EXPORTS 





By reason of the war in Europe the 
exports of wool in the form of manu- 
factured woolen goods are growing by 
leaps and bounds. For the month of 
June of this year, the total value of 
manufactured wool that we exported 
was $3,558,330.00 as against $422, 
316.00 for the same month last year. 
For the twelve months ending with 
June of this year our total exports of 
manufactured woolen goods amounted 
to $27,327,451.00 as against total ex- 
ports for the same period last year ol 


$4,790,087.00. 





Where is the new member you it- 
tended to get for the National Wool 
Growers’ Association? 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


“THE SYDNEY SHEEP SHOW AND RAM SALES” 


NCE again the Sydney Sheep 
Carnival has come and gone, 


but this year it was handicapped 
by the two great 
drought. Of the two perhaps the war 
was the lesser evil, that is as far as 
direct influence cn the sales was con- 
cerned. 


evils of war and 


The war of course oversha- 
dows all, but a confidence of ultimate 
success is felt by all and we do our 
best to put a normal face on matters. 
But the drought hit the sheep indus- 
try in a vital part, and literally cut the 
ground from under its feet for the time 
being. Good rains have now fallen, and 
the drought completely 
broken, but its effects will be felt for 


has almost 


fore anything but representative of the 
Merino industry of Australia or even 
of New South Wales. It 
some very excellent Merinos of course, 


contains 


but the show is not by any means rep- 
resentative. It is becoming a far bet- 
ter show of British breeds than Mer- 
inos. 

Some facts surrounding the Sydney 
Show may be of interest to your read- 
ers especially as, in my humble opin- 
ion, they are in some measure respon- 
sible for the decline of that exhibition. 

In order to cater for every whim and 
taste in sheepbreeding -the Sydney 
show has been cut up 


into so, many 


sections and sub-sections that the one 








By R. H. HARROWELL 


type of Merino carefuily avoid the com- 
plex business of showing. 

At the present time there is talk of 
abolishing the fine, medium and strong 
wool classes and this is a point of no 
small interest to a sheep man. At 
Campbelltown, in Tasmania and Ade- 
laide, in South Australia, the Merinos 
are all shown in one class and there is 
no classification as regards fine, me- 

These two 
solid Merino 


dium and strong wool. 


shows are the most 


shows in the Commonweaith so they 
do not lose by their policy of having 
only one class. 

The matter is mentioned here in the 
hope that it will interest stud Merino 











It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that it had an 
immediate effect upon the sheep show 


Many years to come. 


and sales and reduced the size of those 
functions. 


As regards the show itself there is 
a marked decline of interest in that 
function at least as far as Merinos are 
concerned. I do not know how Merino 
breeders in your country view the ad- 
vantages of showing but in Australia 
Nearly all the 
aloof from exhibitions of that 
They never compete at 


leading breeders hold 
kind. 
shows, and 
they are not likely to, and yet they 
do a great business as stud breeders. 

The Sydney Sheep Show is there- 


SOUTHDOWN EWES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
great desirable object—the Commer- 
cial Merino is lost sight of. There are 
two main sections, i.e., the housed and 
unhoused sheep, and each of these sec- 
tions is divided into fine, medium and 
woolled sub-sections. Then 
there is a section for grass-fed sheep, 


strong 


another for plain bodied sheep and an- 
small 
Then there is a non-competitive section 


other for sheep from owners. 
so that when the numerous age and 
sex classes are added to these the com- 
petition in Merinos is so cut up that it 
is robbed of its educational value. The 
awards are made under the dual judg- 
ing system, so that a referee is often 
called in, thus those breeders whose 
sole business is to breed a commercial 


breeders in your country and. wool- 
growers generally. Possibly it has 
been debated often among your sheep- 
men because it has several interesting 
aspects. 

The primary object of having fine, 
medium and strong wool classes was 
to cater for the different classes oi 
country on which sheep are bred. On 
the high tablelands and in Tasmania 
a much finer type of wool can be pro- 
duced profitably than, on the hot ex- 
posed low country when a robust staple 
is required, so that in a country like 
N. S. W. at least the distinct types of 
But still on 
the other hand extremes of any kind 
are not desirable in stud flocks, and 


Merino will always exist. 
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extreme fineness in wool should, as a 
general principle, be avoided just as 
much as extreme robustness. There- 
fore the ideal hovers somewhere near 
a medium strength in wool and from a 
broad reasonable standpoint one class 
should prove more satisfactory and 
more educational than three. As far 
as fine wool is concerned, no matter 
how much one may like to see it on 
the shearing board, it is not always 
pleasant to find it on stud rams. It 
looks beautiful and is pleasant to han- 
dle, but the sum total of experience in 
Australia is that a superfine fleece 
should not be found upon a stud ram 
worthy of being called a sire. 

Breeders in your country are of 
course acquainted with that special re- 
quirement in stud rams, i. e., the sire’s 
fleece. One sees hundreds of rams with 
attractive fleeces, but only very few 
carrying a jacket entitled to be desig- 
nated a sire’s fleece. It is as hard to 
give an adequate definition of what is 
meant by a sire’s fleece as it would be 
to define correctly a desirable expres- 
sion on a man’s face, but any breeder 
will at once recognize such a fleece 
when he sets his eyes and hands upon 
it. 

A fine staple on a stud ram is a sign 
of effeminacy, and rough, strong, plain 
staple is a sign of degeneracy. The 
sire’s wool stands between the two but 
it is most difficult to define. It should 
be bold wool, standing up in bold locks, 
with a tip inclined to be blocky. The 
character should be distinctly marked 
from the skin to the very top. There 
should be no wasty tip and no varia- 
tion in character near the tip. The 
staple should be a fair length consist- 
ent with density, but it should not be 
slack or open. Above all such a fleece 
should be well put on. It should vary 
as little as possible all over the sheep, 
and if all these qualities are possessed 
the ram can be said to carry a sire’s 
fleece, and as such, is the type of stud 
ram to aim at. What therefore is the 
educational value of the fine, and strong 
wool classes? No doubt the stud breed- 
er has occasional use for rams ap- 
proaching one or the other 
but they would only be required for 


extreme, 


corrective purposes. Their presence 
in a stud flock does not alter the fact 
that the ideal commercial stud ram 
has to be the happy medium. 

Reasoning on these lines therefore 
it seems that the Sydney show would 
increase, and not lose, in educational 
value if it adopted only one class for 
Merinos. In your country, where Mer- 
inos have been carefully bred and ex- 
hibited for as long a period as in Aus- 
tralia this question must have cropped 
up, and it would provide interesting 
reading if your breeders would venti- 
late their ideas in your columns. 

Turning to the Sydney sales another 
lesson was learned which may be worth 
handing on to your readers. That is 
the overwhelming preference ram buy- 
ers give to the plain bodied grass fed 
type, and this much must be said—the 
big plain-bodied flocks of the main 
land, generally described as the Wan- 
ganella type, have taught a very use- 
ful lesson during the past ten or fif- 
teen years. They have proved that 
density of fleece can be maintained with 
very little departure from the plain- 
bodied type. The result is that pre- 
potency in plain-bodied full-fronted 
sheep has become a remarkable fea- 
ture of the Wanganella type, and the 
wool industry of Australia has derived 
great benefit from that fact. Fleeces 
are more even, faces are more Open, 
and the blowfly pest is mitigated by 
dropping the tight body wrinkles which 
a few years ago were admired charac- 
teristics. 

As far as prices are concerned there 
was a distinct drop this year. The 
highest figure reached at auction was 
$1,650.00 paid for a ram sent in by F. 
S. Falkiner & Sons, Ltd., of Boonoke, 
N.S. W. The same firm offered their 
first stud ram for patriotic purposes, 
the proceeds to go to the Australia 
Day Fund for wounded Australians. 
The ram was-put up and sold and re- 
sold twenty-two times bringing a total 
of $11,550.00. During the week a very 
important private sale was made. The 
Exors. of the late F. E. Body, Bunde- 
mar, Trangie, N. S. W., sold a two- 
year-old Merino ram, Lord Charles, by 
Sir Charles, to Messrs. Hy. Collins & 
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Co., South Australia, for the record 
price of $10,000.00. . Messrs. Collins & 
Company, also purchased twenty-one 
Bundemar special stud ewes at $125.00 
each and 100 stud ewes at $40.00 each. 
These are all one-year-old, and will be 
sent to Lucernedale with Lord Charles. 





CHICAGO SHEEP PRICES. 





AVERAGE PRICES. 
Week Ending— Sheep. Lambs. 











NN Ee Satan ves eens aa $5.80 $8.50 
IE ch ec clchnGubiale )-o.010.9i0,0:8 5.80 8.50 
a rere 5.55 8.30 
NE NID ins oo.o <.o ds: 0.0.606'0 5.75 8.30 
GE EE ccc cha ceesciess 6.00 8.50 
ere se Si A tite 6.30 8.90 
i a | Te re 6.50 8.45 
Cs a a ae 6.75 8.50 
Pe 7.25 9.15 
et ae ar 7.50 9.65 
MEE chickens 6 otcebe a css 7.60 9.55 
i ESAS Oey Gee ae rear 7.50 9.65 
De ee ee 7.50 9.50 
DO Boo tia ght tiene balm aT 7.50 9.25 
IN FUN Se tg ctanLins Shi ors cane ie bald 7.50 9.40 
EE Eo iieiathie vikieoi ad. be eee 7.75 9.70 
April 24-62%... Bika pe bee aa 7.80 9.65 
GS orate kL la otceisiala-erere.s 7.70 9.75 
i Slee Se eee lrerrera 7.65 9.50 
NEN IG ye 6's 5's '5 oo vio 0 0c 01 ets 7.90 10.35 
EE QIN ip oa diane wits ha S's oC oie we 7.40 9.95 
PIS arsine x oo: a6ad.dw ete aielarehs 6.60 10.25 
PNR ans oo os onesie Warn sree 6.65 10.20 
MN SE eta oie kaxe's ots aides or 5.75 9.85 
FD RE eee eee 5.25 8.50 
ERS RR Se Se 5.50 8.10 
BN Bee ah ilies eidojdaiyisie 6.15 9.60 
NE POO ag Nae qcieecldas 00 045% 5.75 9.60 
Ae sais ee led nes af sais 5.75 8.80 
UN I OL ew ureciciné%s.cieradye 5.85 7.95 
ME EI AM u Asie cco Cece cemecs 6.40 8.60 
NE 10 Sis Siscalierecshpl at cre"Xcesweseve 6.70 9.15 
RTE once casio dxceesaeeon 6.40 8.95 
III SI Goh x: SPS Goaie. sila so 0a, 8.85 
pO Terror Terre! 9.10 
Bulk of Sheep. 
MEY Ord beh Sto mulcuianade suse « $6.60 @6.80 
TI ane Calcn Nig bch a 6 ge0 oon 5.75 @6.85 
pS ee ean ree 
SES MEE A oe ins biel ch sis dn SSSR 5.60@6.00 
Bulk of Lambs. 
pS ER A eee ee $8.60 @9.40 
ME TUE, vnc tic ae gate e mee Bias Obs. 8.60@9.35 
pA get RA BRE 2 AS OR AOE Neca 8.35 @8.75 
er 
Top Prices. 

Sheep. Lambs. 
pCa oi a ae Sa eae Br $6.85 $9.50 
BRE EE Sor sie bel lees 7.00 9.50 
NS RD se ao eles bk chain: aces 6.25 8.85 
EE) Scars nck Sritretdigns.e'-6 6.50 9.55 
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nbs. 
8.50 
8.50 
8.30 
8.30 
8.50 
8.90 
8.45 
8.50 
9.15 
9.65 
9.55 
9.65 
9.50 
9.25 
9.40 
9.70 
9.65 
9.75 
9.50 
10.35 
9.95 
10.25 
10.20 
9.85 
8.50 
8.10 
9.60 
9.60 
8.80 
7.95 
8.60 
9.15 
8.95 
8.85 
9.10 


1 @6.80 
| @6.85 
5@6.10 
1@6.00 


0@9.40 
0@9.35 
5 @8.15 
5@9.35 


Lambs. 
$9.50 
9.50 

8.85 
9.55 
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Predicting the Future Market 


] PON buying well and selling well 
U depends in no small part the suc- 
cess of the feeding operation. 

That is, the selling price per hundred- 
weight should be considerably higher 
than the cost price if a fair profit is to 
be made. With the level of prices for 
feeders which has obtained for the past 
few years, a farmer feeder of average 
skill, enjoying average luck with re- 
spect to death losses and rate of gains, 
will make a good profit if he gets one 
dollar more per hundredweight for his 
lambs at home than they cost laid 
down at his feed lot. He will make 
some profit if he gets a 
still smaller margin. But 
please remember that the 
margin referred to above 
is considerably more sig- 
nificant than the so-called 
dollar margin based on 
what the lambs cost and 
sell for per hundred- 
weight at the market, for 
from the latter must be 


deducted freights, com- 
missions, yardarge and 
shrinkage. 


If it were possible to 
make accurate predictions 
as to the future market, 
why of course, the deci- 
sion with respect to feed- 
ing sheep or lambs would - 
be easy, but unfortunate- 
ly or otherwise, no such 
finality hovers over the business. An 
attempt, however, to determine what 
the future market will be by an analy- 
sis of the conditions obtaining when 
feeders are to be purchased and dur- 
ing the feeding period is worth while. 
For even if no conclusion can be 
reached, the study of the markets will 
he profitable. 

In trying to arrive at a notion of the 
future market, one should note the 
number of feeder sheep and lambs that 
are being sent from the markets to the 
country. Suppose that the statistical 
estimate of the number of sheep in the 
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country as a whole indicates a normal 
condition of the industry. Then, the 
run of feeders should be normal. If it 
is light, let us say early in the season 
for feeders, and if prices are high, the 
buyer should exercise caution and buy 
only in case he has a special reason for 
feeding early. The feeder market for 
1911 serves well to illustrate this point. 
Until late in October the supply of 
feeders was far short of demand and 
prices were high. Since the receipts of 
feeders are usually largest about the 
middle of October, it seemed safe to 
conclude that the total output would 
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be small and that there was no parti- 
cular danger in paying high prices. 
But it was a strange market neverthe- 
less, because there was a normal num- 
ber of sheep in the West and sheep- 
men in that region were much in need 
of money. So the light run of feeders 
seemed very strange indeed. During 
the last days of October the break 
came, the markets were flooded, prices 
dropped to the bottom and those who 
bought early lost while most of those 
who waited made money. 

In the year cited above, anyone inti- 
mately acquainted with conditions in 


the West would have known enough to 
wait, but otherwise there was no defi- 
nite clew as to how the market would 
behave. The only thing the average 
feeder could do was to exercise cau- 
lion in buying. Prices remained 
about the same throughout the season 
until the break came. This was what 
the buyer who exercised caution noted 
along with the fact that receipts were 
far below normal. In this particular 
case western sheepmen were at fault. 
Being so much in need of money and 
having good autumn feed they held 
back as long as they could in order to 
spring the market as 
much as possible. - They 
made the serious mistake 
of all letting loose to- 
gether which resulted in 
heavy money losses for 
the majority of themselves 
and for a large proportion 
of feeders as well. It 
would have been much 
better for them and for 
feeders, too, if they would 
have sent their lambs to 
market gradually at such 
times as when the largest 
numbers within particu- 
lar bands were most 
nearly suitable for slaugh- 
ter. 

Another indication of 
the future market is the 
supply of feed in regions 
where feeding is done. If there is more 
than the usual amount of. feed, prices 
are likely to be high for feeders and 
low when they are sent back to mar- 
ket. This is true particularly when 
there is a rampant autumn growth 
which can be garnered only by pastur- 
ing with livestock. In such seasons, 
inexperienced persons are inclined to- 
ward feeding. As a rule they lack 
discrimination both in buying and 





in selling. As a result they boost 
the prices for feeders and de- 
press the prices for fat sheep and 


lambs. In the autumn of 1910, the 
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rank growth of grass and weeds on 
corn-belt farms induced many to feed 
snecp who otherwise would not have 
engaged in the business. This growth 
was soft and watery and not suitable 
for producing much flesh and _ fat. 
Those who depended upon it were dis- 
appointed and regular sheep feeders as 
a whole suffered because of the mis- 
takes of those who “guessed it would 
pay to feed sheep just once.” 


A large supply of feed does not 
necessarily imply that one should not 
engage in feeding. But it does suggest 
the need of exercising care in buying 
and of planning to avoid the probable 
weak spots on the market. For example, 
if there isa strong demand for feeders 
to eat off a fall growth, it is probable 
that there will be a heavy run back to 
market late in the autumn or early in 
the winter. In such a year one should 


plan to be on the market late in winter. 


or in the spring months. 


The visible supply of other meat ani- 
mals may serve somewhat as an indi- 
cation of the future market for sheep. 
Of course, we do not question the effect 
of the visible supply of sheep and 
lambs on the future sheep market. If 
there is a scarcity of cattle or of swine, 
one may be reasonably sure of a good 
market for sheep and lambs. But a 
scarcity of either of these classes of 
animals is not always a partial index 
of the future sheep market. In 1912- 
1913, the prices for sheep and lambs 
were low as compared with prices for 
beef cattle and swine. This unusual 
condition was due to the dogged deter- 
mination of many western sheepmen to 
quit business. Otherwise, the market 
supply of cattle and hogs would have 
helped in prognosticating the future 
sheep market. 


There is enough relation between 
mutton and wool to permit of the price 
of the latter having some effect on the 
price of the former. If the supply of 
meat animals is normal and if meat 
consumption is also normal, a rising 
wool market is likely to cause a rising 
sheep market. Why? Because the 
packers can handle the wool from the 
sheep they slaughter to advantage and 


also because high priced wool stimu- 
lates growers to hold back their sheep 
for breeding purposes and hence the 
market supply is curtailed. 
Undoubtedly the future of the sheep 
market depends in part on the general 
prosperity of the people. If the pros- 
perity of the country is threatened, 
prices for sheep and lambs nearly al- 
ways drop. (Such is not the case at 
present, but we have an unprecedented 
shortage of fat sheep and lambs). 
When the financial stringency struck 
Wall Street late in the autumn of 1907, 
there was a sharp drop immediately in 
sheep prices and the market did not re- 
coup during that winter. Mutton and 
lamb are often referred to as articles 
for the table of the rich. To an ex- 
tent this is probably true and perhaps 
sheep ,and lambs will drop quicker ‘in 
price “and recover more slowly than 
beef cattle and swine because the wage 
earning classes buy beef and pork as 
long as they have money or credit. 
One more indication of the future of 
the sheep market is the level of prices 
for meat in general. Meat can soar 
too much in price. After it reaches a 
certain point, the people make an ab- 
normal cut in consumption and the re- 
sult is lower prices. The level of meat 
prices is a consideration only for the 
very near future. For example, should 
one be feeding a band of lambs that 
is about ready to market, and should 
the market be growing stronger each 
week and attaining high levels, it is 
best not to be too optimistic about the 
continuation of this rise, for such a 
level may be reached that people will 
refuse to buy. A “sky scraper” lamb 
market “dropped” only recently. Met- 
1opolitan newspapers began to talk 
about the disposition of the people to 
boycott lamb, thereby that 
someone was extracting too much from 
the consumer who ventured to buy 
this class of meat. Market reports in- 
sisted, and correctly too, that there 
was a scarcity of the product. Of 
course, this was a case where lamb 
was above the price level of other 
meats, hence the consumer could not 
be blamed wholly for nurturing the 
idea of ill designs against him. The 


inferring 
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drvup came not because the market sup- 
ply bulged any. Some say the pack. 
ers set the price back arbitrarily, but 
we cannot prove that. We do know 
cf how the people locally shut down 
cn the consumption of lamb, in fact the 
best shops scarcely kept it on hand 
for a while. Therefore, we are con- 
vinced that the people make the long 
miintenance of extraordinarily high 
prices difficult. 

As already pointed out, there is no 
way of accurately predicting the mar- 
ket, but some of the shrewdest feeders 
with respect to buying selling 
have made good use of the indications 
‘discussed above. At times they have 
been led to act by some one of these 
indications; at others by a combination 
of them. And further, it is obvious 
that there may be still other indications 
which the wide-awake feeder will grasp 
and use to advantage. 


and 





MONTANA WOOL 
YEAR CLOSED 





It is estimated that on this date Sep- 
tember 5th, there remains in Montana 
not to.exceed 1,000,000 pounds of un- 
sold or unconsigned wool. The Mon- 
tana wool clip for the year 1915 has 
been estimated at 26,000,000 pounds, a 
decline of some 6,000,000 pounds from 
the clip of last year. The average price 
of Montana wool for this i 
placed at 26 cents and the percentage 
of crossbred in the clip is materially 
greater than heretofore. Most of the 
counties in Montana showed a decline 
in wool productions for the year, but it 
is estimated that Beaverhead county 
in the southern part of the state will 
show a slight increase. 

Montana wools 
chased by mill buyers, the American 
Woolen Company being the heaviest 
operator. However, a 
volume of Montana wool has gone for- 


season 1s 


were largely pur- 


considerable 


ward on consignment either to the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company of Chicago or to 
wool dealers in Boston and Philadel- 
phia. It is said that the Montana 
fleece is considerably lighter than in 


any previous year. 


private 
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The English Wool Situation 


‘*CROSSBREDS ON THE DECLINE’’ 


Bradford, August 21, 1915. 
VERYTHING indicates that 

E crossbreds have touched the top, 
and that prices have begun to go 
down the hill. This is the first real 
backward move since the middle of 
last September, and the force which 
has been responsible for bringing 
crossbreds to their present position 
while still operating, is less strongly 
in evidence than for many months 
back. Why crossbreds should have 
lost any ground at all is more or less 
a mystery, and yet to anyone at all 
conversant with actual facts, no won- 
der need be felt that prices have eased 
Of course, the backward move is un- 
doubtedly the direct outcome of what 
took place at the recent series of Lon- 
don sales, and for many reasons the 
strong start is to be regretted, 
especially when it led to a soft 
finish. The writer has always 
maintained that it is infinitely 
better to see a steady opening 
and the auctions gain ground 
right to the finish, than a strong 
opening and a slack finish. Ex- 
perience has |proved over and 
over again that when there has 
been a weak termination, . it 
has always given rise to a quiet 
interval, and as far as one can 
see the month of August is go- 
ing to maintain its past record, for 
this month is the holiday period 
throughout Great Britain, when natu- 
tally less activity is seen in regard to 
business. We are likely to see this 
phase of the market accentuated when 
no one is in actual need of business, 
and everything seems to indicate that 
new business is likely to remain quiet 
owing to so few firms wanting orders 
to keep machinery running. Since the 
close of the last London sales a very 
quiet time has been experienced in 
Bradford, and one regrets that more 


‘has not been actually doing. 


Big Weights of Crossbreds Available. 
There are several items at the pres- 
ent time which are before the wool 


V4 


and textile trades, chief of which is the 
heavy weight of crossbreds which are 
on the market. Readers will remem- 
ber that an embargo was imposed last 
October 4 prohibiting the export of 
crossbreds to all countries unless a 
could be obtained. A 
few have been granted to France and 
America where manufacturers were ex- 
pressly engaged on khaki contracts, but 
apart from these none at all have been 
granted. There is now evidence that the 
time has arrived when a fair propor- 
tion of crossbreds can be allowed out 
of the country say to France, Russia 
and the United States without any fear 
of them getting into the hand of the 
enemy. Things have turned rather 


special license 


quiet and disappointing in the cross- 
bred market, and 50,000 bales of New 
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Zealand crossbred wools and say 25 per 
cent of the English clip could be al- 
lowed to the countries named without 
the home industry or even prospective 
war requirements being affected. It 


is therefore to be hoped that strong 
' 


representations will be made to the 
Board of Trade and the War office on 
the point raised. A special resolution 
was passed by the export department 
of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
towards the end of July urging this, 
and many think that if a fair weight 
of crossbreds is not going to be allow- 
ed out of the country, prices cannot 
hold. In view of how the English clip 
and New Zealand crossbreds have been 
bought and the expectation of further 
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khaki orders, if there are not forth- 

coming prices will inevitably decline, 

which will cause unnecessary loss. 
Increased Combing Charges. 

The resolution of the Master Wool- 
combers in Bradford to advance all 
their employees’ wages 2s per week 
means a further increase in wool comb- 
ing charges will be made. As we write 
this there is no definite announcement, 
although it is generally acceded that 
the increased charges notified to come 
into operation on September Ist will 
be doubled. This means that Merinos 
will be advanced %d and crossbreds 
4d. These are points which are all 
of serious import to topmakers, in fact 
they affect every branch of the trade. 
With the workpeople now obtaining 
what they asked for, it is to be hoped 
that they will settle down to 
work, and that the trouble of 
the past few months will sub- 
side. Trade requirements are 
such that all the tops Bradford 
can turn out are required, and 
it is to be hoped that the last 
has been heard about a de- 
creased output caused by the 
unwillingness of workers to 
mind combs. 

Congested Supplies. 

This aspect of the wool trade 
has been brought to a head by 
the government indicating to all comb- 
ers in the home trade that unless they 
take steps to remove their wool from 
the London docks and the uptown 


warehouses, this will be removed 
for them, “regardless of cost.” 
The Port of London authority 


states that well nigh 100,000 bales of 
Colonial wool are at present being 
stored belonging to actual users in the 
trade, and owing to big arrivals which 
are coming through weekly, the wools 
have to be got away to make further 
storage accommodation available. This 
has caused a good deal of ill feeling in 
the West Riding, because many firms 
have called for wool which the Dock 
authorities have refused to deliver not- 
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withstanding that it was paid for and 
they had delivery instructions to hand. 
It simply amounts to this that the con- 
gestion is so extraordinary that a good 
many parcels are lost, and also the 
railway companies are so understaffed 
that they cannot shift wool fast 
enough. Practically speaking a state of 
chaos obtains and it looks to many in 
the trade as if the government will be 
compelled to grant licenses more freely 
for the export of wool, both Merino and 
crossbred, to our allies and the United 
States. However, things have reached 
a serious state, and what is going to 
be the upshot of it all is indeed dif- 
ficult to say. Warehouse accommoda- 
tion in Yorkshire is exceedingly lim- 
ited, and the only places that seem to 
be available for storing wool are Hull 
and Manchester, but shifting wool 
there is a very expensive operation. 


English Wools. 

This is really the principal holiday 
month throughout Great Britain, and 
English merchants and dealers are not 
feeling too comifortable as we write 
this. The country sales in June and 
July went as merry as marriage bells, 
and now when the bulk of the wool has 
been bought from growers and is being 
held by merchants, markets. have 
turned exceedingly slow, prices have 
certainly eased and but for the raw ma- 
terial being in strong hands prices 
would have inevitably sharply declined. 
There is certainly no less consumption, 
but the English clip was bought in 
anticipation of further khaki orders be- 
ing given out which have not yet ap- 
peared, nor is there any likelihood of 
new business yet being placed. This 
is Causing a very quiet state of affairs 
throughout the entire trade, and Col- 
onial crossbreds have sharply declined, 
leaving anything but a satisfactory 
feeling among holders of English 
wools. Their position is certain to be 
very strongly contested, but as many 
say there is less English wool this year 
than last. Consumption shows no fall- 
ing off, consequently why should they 
accept less money? for with another 
winter’s campaign being certain very 
large requirements of woolen clothing 
will be wanted. However, English 
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fleeces are moving very slowly, the 
principal demand being for Downs and 
half-breds, Kents and Yorkshire 
classes, including Scotch blackface, 
dragging. During the month consid- 
erable quantities of Scotch have been 
shipped from Glasgow to the United 
States, and there is a movement on foot 
to induce the War Trade Department 
to grant licenses for the export of fair 
weights of domestic fleeces. Other- 
wise the market is very slow and prices 
are only nominally firm. 


Trade Healthy. 

Turning our thoughts to the state of 
the home trade, it is some satisfaction 
to know that conditions are still very 
healthy, although new business is dis- 
tinctly quieter. What else can one ex- 
pect? Prices have jumped up for 
months, and lately there has certainly 
been a marked setback, 50’s tops hav- 
ing fallen from 2s 9d to 2s 5'%4d; in 
fact, we believe if a “firm offer” had to 
be made, one could buy at 2s 5d. It is 
this aspect of the case which we do 
not like, because manufacturing con- 
ditions which were responsible for 
forcing crossbreds up to their recent 
high level,-are still intact, mills every- 
where booming as before. What then 
can be said to be the reason for the set- 
back? Simply a lack of new khaki or- 
ders, and the unwillingness of both 
spinners and nranufacturers to commit 
themselves on forward account at. re- 
cent top notch prices. The totally un- 
expected has happened with there be- 
ing a setback in crossbreds. What the 
trade wants today is some new 
orders for khaki which would soon 
cause a further good buy, and values 
would at once respond. At the same 
time spinners have commited 
selves as far forward as they dare, and 
they are unwilling to take on heavier 
obligations until they see how things 
shape. Both France and Russia are 
wanting to buy crossbreds, but we 
think the time has now arrived when 
it is expedient on the part of the War 
Trade Department to allow crossbreds 
to be exported, otherwise the home 
trade is going to lose a pot of money. 
So far as consumption is concerned, 
it still remains at the maximum, but 


them-, 
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all the same it would stimulate the 
whole trade if further khaki orders 
were placed, and while some think that 
they cannot be withheld in face of the 
war being certain to be continued 
through another winter, at the mom- 
ent of writing there is nothing to in- 
dicate that new contracts are maturing, 
At the same time spinners and manu- 
facturers are as busy as,they can be, 
for hosiery demands are still at the 
maximum, only the trade today is 
carrying a big weight of New Zealand 
crossbreds, a new English clip is also 
in the hands of users, 
there is no shortage of supplies, and 
this is all making for those holding 
stocks being willing to sell. 


consequently 


Outlook for Trade. 


Looking to the future, it is at the 
moment rather difficult to forecast any- 
thing with absolute certainty. That 
things have slackened somewhat so far 
as actual new business is 
we have already indicated. 
able course of wool values is an item 
of very serious moment to many read- 
ers, and as far as one can see that is 
going to depend entirely upon pros- 
pective business incident on the war. 
Another winter's campaign is certain, 
and double the quantity of troops will 
have to be clothed compared with last 
winter. We therefore cannot see much 
sign of any slackening in the course ot 
wool values. The West Riding is agi- 
tating for the War Office to allow a 
certain proportion of crossbred wools 
to be exported to France and Russia 
who are in need of the raw material, 
and this certainly would be a _ good 
move, relieving the minds of 
and doing our Allies a good deal of 
good. The present no doubt is a halt- 
ing period, and prices have slipped 
back rather more quickly than anyone 
ever thought of. Still we have to face 
the fact that consumption is as big as 
ever, and therefore we cannot see much 
sign of crossbreds receding much fur- 
ther. If outside neutral countries were 


concerned 
The prob- 


many, 


allowed to purchase crossbreds, prices 


would soon be in the skies, but the 
War Office must look to our own home 
needs first. 
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A REPORT ON AUSTRALIAN 
PREPARED WOOLS 

An erroneous statement appeared in 
the press late in August regarding the 
wool prepared at Bitter Creek, W yom- 
ing, under the Australian system. The 
statement follows: 

“The wool handled this spring at Bit- 
ter Creek went through to a consumer, 
a cloth manufacturer, a thing that has 
never before happened to American 
The wool shipped from Bitter 
Creek is bringing from 5 to 8 cents a 
pound more than if it had been handled 
in the old way.” 

Of course woolgrowers will under- 
stand that this statement is utterly mis- 
For many years 25 per cent 
of western wool has sold direct to man- 
ufacturers. As regards this Australian 
put up wool selling at 5 to 8 cents per 
pound more than wools put up in the 
old way, we publish the following state- 
ment from Jeremiah Williams & Co., 
who purchased one of these Bitter 
Creek clips, they say: 


wool. 


leading. 


“We have your favor of August 4th 
regarding our purchase of the Ante- 
lope Sheep Company clip at Bitter 
Creek, Wyoming, last May. In the 
first place, we might as well go into 
the history of this purchase in order 
that you may have all the facts. 

On May 9th Mr. Theodore L. Howes 
wired us from Rock Springs as fol- 
lows: “Shall I buy few bales of Aus- 
tralian system as sample: 
Bitter Creek.” 

We wired him in reply: 
bales Australian packing.” 

On May 10th we received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Howes at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, which reads as 
follows: “I bought Antelope Sheep 
Company clip, 65 bales, Australian 
system, 2714 cents, medium clip.” 

The 65 bales of the Antelope Sheep 
Company duly arrived in Boston. We 
were surprised to find that this little 
clip amounting in all to only 27,914 
pounds, had been classified into fifteen 
different grades, the largest of which 
amounted to only 6,035 pounds. 

Now these fifteen different grades 
would have been all right if there were 


Answer 


“Buy few 
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really fifteen different grades of wool 
in this clip, but as a matter of fact, 
there were only the following grades: 

A little fine; % blood; 3g blood; a 
little 1% blood; black; tags. 

These six grades are the only grades 
in this clip of wool, and any mill buy- 
ing it from us would be forced to con- 
solidate a number of the different 
grades made at Bitter Creek, into one 
sort. 

The writer has this morning made a 
careful examination of this lot of wool, 
and would classify it as follows: 

Merino. 

They made three grades of Merino 
at Bitter Creek, namely A Combing 4 
bales, A Clothing 8 bales, B Clothing 
2 bales. The B Clothing grade is the 
only grade which the writer consid- 


ers of Merino type. Both the A Comb- 











STUD RAMS OWNED BY W. D. CANDLAND, 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


ing and the A Clothing Merino being 
wool on the % blood order, and such 
wool as we put into our % blood piles 
here, and.such wool as the mills use 
in their % blood sort. 

Half Blood. 

The writer would classify as % blood 
the A Merino Combing 4 bales, the A 
Merino Clothing 8 bales, the First 
Merino Pieces 1 bale, the A Comeback 
Fleece 2 bales, part of the AA Broken 
Fleece 2 bales, part of the AA Bellies 
4 bales, the AA Comeback 7 bales, and 
the A Comeback 15 bales. 


Three-Eighths Blood. 

Part of the AA Broken Fleece 2 
bales, part of the AA Bellies 4 
bales, 75 per cent of the A Half Bred 
11 bales, Half Bred Pieces 1 bale, First 
Comeback Pieces 1 bale, A Three- 
fourths Bred 2 bales. 
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One-Fourth Blood. 

Twenty-five per cent of the A Half 
Bred 11 bales. 

Tags. 

First Locks, which are simply good 
tags, 1 bale, and Second Locks, which 
are very poor, dungy tags, 1 bale. 

Black. 

One bale. 

We consider that a great deal of 
money has been wasted in doing this 
work at Bitter Creek. The graders 
there have made fifteen different sep- 
arations when there is practically no 
mill in the country that would make 
over six or seven, and it means that a 
lot of the different grades made at 
sitter Creek would have to be thrown 
back into one grade or sort again 
when the wool reaches the mill. We 
think the grower has simply thrown 
away whatever it cost him to have his 
wool put up in this shape, as the work 
will have to be done all over again 
at the mills. , 

Now in regard to the price paid. 
Just why these people should claim 
they got 5 cents per pound more, we 
do not know. We cannot understand 
why they should make such a claim, 
because it is not true. We give you 
the prices we paid for other clips at 
Rock Springs which were handled in 
the old way at shearing time: 


Bags Per Lb. 
Walter Hanks .................... 57 2s 
T. F. Dejournnet ............... 58 25c 
Leckie Sheep Co................ 107 26c 
Elkhorn Sheep Co. ........... 66 26c 
Nels Erickson ................. 2 26c 
W. B. Dunton .................195 26c 
Poston Bros, ~.ccrccscmoncteernee 173 26c 


We graded up all these wools on ar- 
rival and have sold all except the %- 
blood grade. We have every bale of 
the Antelope Sheep Company still on 
hand and have not been able to get 
anyone to show any interest in it. It 
was impossible for us to grade it with 
the other wools even if we had wanted 
to, as the fleeces are not tied and would 
simply make a mass of locks in the 
pile. Of course all the pieces and bel- 
lies which have been skirted off the 
fleeces are nothing but locks anyway. 
Where we and other dealers are en- 
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abled to get good prices for our wool 
is by buying a large line of wools that 
match up together to start with, and 
then grading these wools to suit cer- 
tain individual customers whose 
quirements we have studied for many 
years. No manufacturers will pay a 
full price for four or five thousand 
pounds of wool and there is only one 
grade in the Antelope Sheep Company 


re- 


that amounts to 6,000 pounds, only one. 


grade between 4,000 and 4,500 pounds, 
one grade between 3,000 and 4,000 
pounds, and one grade between 2,000 
and 3,000 pounds. Owing to the 
smallness of these lots it means that 
we must sell them at bargain prices 
in order to get rid of them. 

When Mr. Howes bought the Ante- 
lope Sheep Company clip, we had no 
intention whatever of paying any more 
for this lot than we would for the 
other Rock Springs wools, but we did 
Mr. Howes permission to pay 
what was necessary to get a small lot 
of the Australian put up wool, so tnat 
we could see just what they were do- 
ing at Bitter Creek. We confess we 
are disappointed.’: If Mr. Howes hail 
wired us to start With that the 65 
bales of this clip consisted of fifteen 
different grades, we would have tele- 
graphed him not to touch it at any 
price. As dealers we do not think it 
is at all practicable for us to buy these 
lots put up according to the Australian 
system, and we would not buy them at 
the same price as wool put up in the 
old-fashioned bags, or put up as Mr. 
Blydenburg of the Jack Creek Land 
& Live Stock Company had his wool 
put up at Rawlins this year. While 
this wool was graded at the pens, there 
were only four or five grades in all 
made, and the fleeces were all tied be- 
fore they were put in the bale. We 
consider the Rawlins system very pref- 
erable to the Australian system, but 
we think it would pay the Rawlins 
growers to have their fleeces tied as 
they were in previous years, before 
putting them in the bales. 

We think it is all right to rough- 
grade wool in the west. We do not 
believe it pays the grower to go to 
any but trifling expense in having his 


give 


clip, thus Australian system classified, 
but we see no harm if he wishes to do 
so, in having his clip rough-graded in 
the manner in which the Jack Creek 
Land & Live Stock Company had their 
clip handled, or the manner in which 
the Wood Live Stock Company has 
been handling its clip many 
years. There is no sense in the west- 
ern wool grower paying to have his 
clip put up in fifteen different grades 
when it will have to be consolidated 
into four or five or six grades when 
it gets to the mill. He is throwing 
his money away and the sooner he 
learns it, the better off he will be. 
You can see from what we have writ- 
ten you that we paid 1% cents per 
pounds more for the Antelope Live 
Stock Company’s clip than we paid 
for other similar wools at Rock 
Springs. We paid $400 extra for curi- 
losity’s sake. Our curiosity has been 
satisfied. We consider it is impracti- 
cable to put up western territory wools 
in this manner. We certainly would 
not consider buying any more of this 
Australian system wool unless we 
could get it at a bargain price. Here- 
after we will stick to wools put up in 
the old way, or the wools put up as 
they were at several pens at Rawlins 
this year, although our objection to the 
Rawlins method is due almost entirely 
to the fact that the fleeces were not 
tied before they were put in the bale. 


for 


We note you say you are personally 
of the opinion that the preparation of 
wool according to the Australian sys- 
tem; did not enhance its value one cent 
per pound. We disagree with you. We 
think that for any commercial purpose 
the Antelope Sheep Company’s clip 
was depreciated anywhere from one- 
half cent to one cent per pound by the 
method used in handling it at Bitter 
Creek. All the other wools we bought 
at Rock Springs and Bitter Creek have 
come in, have been graded and have 
been sold with the exception of the 
\Y-blood grade. The Antelope Sheep 
Company is still awaiting a buyer. We 
have repeatedly offered to sell it at 
cost to anyone who would take it off 


-our hands, but as yet have found no 


takers. 


September, 1915, 


You may feel that we are writing a 
pretty strong letter against the further 
use of the Australian system in the 
west, and we realize that this is a fact, 
As dealers it is impracticable for us 
to buy wools put up under this sys- 
tem, owing to the fact that in order to 
do a large business we must sell wool 
in large quantities, and it is impossible 
to sell wool in large quantities when 
less than 28,000 pounds of wool is 
sorted into fifteen grades. If the An- 
telope Sheep Company’s clip was pack- 
ed up ungraded it is not at all im- 
possible that we might have found a 
customer for it in the bags, we simply 
keeping out the black and tags. As it 
is, we must make fifteen different sales 
in order to clean up this small lot of 
wool. 

In closing this letter, we do not want 
to be understood as urging anything 
but careful preparation of wool for 
market at the shearing pens. We see 
no objection whatever to wool being 
separated at the shearing pens into the 
three, four or five commercial grades 
which obtain in this country, and in 
addition keeping the black fleeces sepa- 


‘rate and the tags separate, also Mer- 


ino bucks if any, but we think the 
wool growers of the west are throw- 
ing their money away in attempting to 
skirt their wool at the shearing pens, 
and in attempting to make ten or fii- 
teen or twenty grades where four or 
five are all the commercial grades re- 
quired in any wool market in this 
country. 

If there is any more information we 
can give you we will be glad to do s0, 
and meanwhile with our best regards, 
we remain,” 

Very truly yours, 

JEREMIAH WILLIAMS CO 
Dic. by A. W. Elliott. 





HORSES AND MULES 
TO EUROPE 





From a report of the Federal Gov- 
ernment covering a period from Auw- 
gust 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, a per- 
iod of eleven months 260,791 horses 
and 61,441 mules were exported from 
the United States to Europe. 
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Methods of Improvement 


IIS is the day and age of im- 


T 


provement. Necessity is the 
nother of invention. Competi- 
tion is the life of business. New 


methods which produce more economy 
or greater results are continually be- 
ing evolved. The sheep business is 
gradually feeling the effect of this gen- 
eral movement in the industrial world 
and growers are seeking new means of 
increasing their net revenues. Convinc- 
ing evidence of the general dissatisfac- 
tion with existing methods of prepar- 
ing and marketing wool and the vari- 
ous attempts to improve upon methods, 
or what might more properly be called 


lack of them, which have obtained for 
many years is the movement which 
culminated in the National Wool 


Warehouse. Another is the adoption 
of wool grading systems at the shear- 
ing pens in various sections during the 
season just closed. That beneficient 
results will accrue therefrom can not 
be gainsaid. 

While these new methods are being 
tried o:t by the wool side of the equa- 
tion the mutton factor is not quiescent. 
The marketing feature seems likewise 
to receive first consideration. The 
proper age to market fat lambs is be-. 
ing determined. Upon growers in lo- 
calities which produce early lambs is 
being urged the importance of forward- 
ing their lambs at such time as will 
not compete nor interfere with less fa- 
vored sections which must ship later 
in the season. Marketing their pro- 
duct when it is ready to sell instead of 
Waiting to gain more weight or a high- 
er price is being impressed upon the 
progressive growers as a most effec- 
tive means of insuring a steady supply 
and a corresponding price level in 
place of the old-time gluts and slumps 
which enriched the packers at the ex- 
pense of the sheep-like growers who at- 
tended too closely the crowding, fol- 
lowing characterist&s of their flocks. 

Another evidence of this general dis- 
content, the dissatisfaction with the 
things that are, is the attempt to 


By ROSCOE WOOD 


evolve or introduce new breeds. 


has aided in the introduction of new 
breeds from distant lands. These va- 
rious attempts to improve American 
sheep husbandry must undoubtedly re- 
sult in some good to the industry, al- 
though they may lack much of pro- 
ducing the results anticipated by their 
promoters. In most industrial lines 
Americans have developed initiative 
and inventive genius which has 
shown the .way to. greater and 


better things, and we 


dislike to 


The 
Federal Government has been interest- 
ed in these plans and established an 
experimental flock which is to evolve 
the ideal range sheep that will be most 
profitable under any and all conditions, 
while the Department of Agriculture 


foremost of these is the character and 
breeding of the ewe band. The ewe is 
the basis of sheep husbandry. As well 
try to erect a strong and lasting build- 
ing upon an insecure base as to estab- 
lish a satisfactory and profitable sheep 
business upon an inferior, non-descript 
flock of ewes. And yet too many are 
trying to conduct their sheep business 
with just such ewes. When profits 
fail to appear they condemn the busi- 
ness instead of their own ignorance 
and indifference which really cause 
their failure. 

The oldtime range sheep. business 
was a gambling proposition, and condi- 
tions in those days prevented or at 
least hindered improvement. But the 
rapid development of recent years has 








RAMBOUILLETS SOLD BY KING BROS. TO 
think that her sheepgrowers are 
such laggards that they are forced 
to adopt the methods of other and 
younger countries in order to improve 
their own conditions. There is an old 
saying that distance lends enchant- 
ment, and we sometimes think that 
this was an important factor which 
lead to the introduction of Australian 
emethods of wool preparation and of 
New Zealand breeds. That they may 
not be “far-fetched and dear bought” 
will be fortunate to all concerned. 

But in all this search for better 
things for the American sheepraiser, 
whether he be large or small, on range 
or farm, we believe that the most im- 
portant factors have been regarded too 


lightly, if not overlooked. First and 
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compelled the establishment of sheep- 
raising upon a sound business basis if 
those who engage in its are to be per- 
manently successful. The wandering 
nomad who stopped where night over- 
took him has been displaced by the 
man who owns or leases much of the 
land over which his flocks graze, who 
must more and more supply winter 
feed in the form of cottonseed cake, 
grain and hay, who has a permanent 
place of business equipped with sheds, 
corrals, and whatever is necessary to 
economically handle his sheep. Pres- 
ent indications are that it will be but 
a short time until fenced areas will be 
generally used in handling range 
bands. Other changes and develop- 
ments will appear. 
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In spite of all attempts, to reduce 
expenses the cost of running sheep 
To secure profits under 
better 
Higher prices for 


‘steadily rises. 
such advancing costs results 
must be obtained. 
products should be a natural sequence, 
although they may not always follow. 
The wool dealer and the packer pay 
must. At no. time 
does inferior quality of any article in- 
True enough that 
too often superior quality does not re- 
ceive the recognition to which it is 
entitled, but its appearance tends to 
raise the general standard of value, and 
the common or inferior article becomes 
less marketable. When the quality of 
other meats advances mutton and lamb 
must correspondingly improve or suf- 
fer in the resulting competition. 

It is a law of Nature that all things 
improve or decay, they do not stand 
still... Stagnation finds no place in any 
form of life. The flock of sheep im- 
proves or retrogrades. T@be profitable 
it can go in only one direction. To in- 
sure this, better care and more feed 


only what they 


duce a premium. 
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will accomplish much. But maximum 
results can only be secured with ani- 
mals which are the best to be obtained. 
It costs no more in labor and feed to 
care for a good sheep than it does a 
poor one. It takes just as much time 
to attend a ewe that produces a five- 
pound fleece and a forty-pound lamb 
as it does one that shears ten pounds 
and raises a sixty or seventy-pound 
lamb. The difference 
two represents the distinction between 
profit and loss, between the successful 


between the 


shepherd and the failure. 

To secure better sheep does not im- 
ply the immediate rejection or sale of 
the ewes one has, inferior though they 
may be. This process of improvement 
by breeding is never completed. A hu- 
man lifetime is all too short to achieve 
notable results, but no good is accom- 


plished without a beginning. It re- 
quires time and intelligence. The be- 


ginning is made by having a definite 
idea of the type of lamb or sheep that 
is deemed most profitable to produce 
under the conditions with which the 
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grower has to deal. The local or in. 
dividual conditions of range and feed, 
of markets, of climate, and of 


considerations which enter 


other 
into the 
successful production of wool and mut. 
ton are all determining factors in de- 
ciding the most profitable breed and 
type to be grown and developed. Af. 
ter settling this the grower must fix 
in his mind the essential characteris- 
tics of the ideal sheep which best fits 
his conditions and neglect no means 
which will produce that animal. His 
ideal sheep must ever be before his 
mind’s eye, and he must ever work 
toward that ideal. 

Working with the material at his 
command his first care should be uni- 
formity in the ewe band. Much can 
be attained by selection and proper 
breeding. Sort out the ill-shaped, 
small-boned, light-fleeced ewes. 
up the band. Any man can reject the 


Even 


glaringly inferior ones. Likewise take 
out those that show a too great mixture 
of breeds, or those which may be too 
the of the 


different from majority 








ONE DIPPING KILLS ALL TICKS 

















and prevent fresh attacks. 
is worth the cost of the dipping. 


Write for Service Bulletin—*The Sheep Tick” 
—FREE—to 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
152-154 West Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Utah Distributing Agents: Salt Lake Hdwre. Co., Salt Lake City 
Montana Branch: C. F. Wiggs, Manager, Billings 


Prof. Swingle, in Wyoming State Experiment Station Bulletin, 
entitled ‘Eradication of the Tick,” says: 


**I have seen large flocks of sheep practically 
if not entirely freed from ticks by a yearly dipping 
in Cooper Powder Dip.”’ 


Use Cooper’s Powder Dip—one dipping will kill the ticks— 
The protection against fresh attack 


Used everywhere. 
Most Governments endorse it. 

















THE POWDER 1 THIS CASE 18° SULFICIENT £0 


4000 CALLONS DIP 
SOTE “OW EBON 
GALVESTON. 
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bani. Even though necessity 


compel the breeding of these cull ewes 


may 


the, should be put in a separate herd 
during breeding season and such rams 
used upon them as will produce the 
best market lamb, and every one of 
these lambs should troop toward the 
block as rapidly as possible. None 
should ever find place in the ewe herd. 

Upon the band thus selected shou!d 
be used the best rams obtainable, of 
the breed and character you have de- 
cided to produce. If a mutton ram is 
desired select some single breed and 
continue with that breed. If a Merino 
is desired select the type of Merino 
you consider best adapted to your con- 
ditions and stay with that type. 

The lack of an ideal type of sheep 
and the indiscriminate crossing and 
mixing of breeds have been the great 
obstacles in the improvement of the 
average American flock. Influenced 
too much by the market prices of the 
moment for either wool or mutton, re- 
garding too lightly the natural condi- 
tions of feed and market, sheep raisers 
have swung back and forth from Mer- 
inos to mutton breeds, from blackfaces 
to longwools, hither and yon, until too 
many have landed with a non-descript 
scrub. In many farming sections in the 
east this very promiscuous crossing has 
been the most prolific cause of the de- 
cline and disappearance of the farm 
flock. 


tions which have been signally success- 


On the other hand, those sec- 


ful in producing profitable flocks and 
continued to maintain them have been 
marked by a continuity of purpose in 
their breeding and an adherence to a 
single breed. 

Careful attention should be given the 
selection of the rams. ‘Strong consti- 
tution indicated by a broad chest and 
full heart girth, and heavy bone made 
known by a large, straight fore leg are 
factors which if insisted upon in the 
trams will go far toward insuring more 
than the 


average individuality in 


lambs. Any particular characteristic 
of form or fleece that you wish to im- 
Prove in the lambs or may be deficient 
in the ewes should be carefully sought 


or guarded against. 
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Purity of breeding should always be 
demanded. Some people have a mis- 
taken notion about the value of pedi- 
gree in that it is nothing but a scrap 
of paper. Because men have taken 
care and trouble to preserve a record 
of the 


hardly imply they did it without a rea- 


ancestors of an animal would 
son. The beginnings of recorded pedi- 
grees were made by men who bred su- 
perior individuals, and maintained a 
record of them by which those who 
came after them might be guided in 
their work of animal improvement. 


You find 
pedigrees and you may find an occa- 


may inferior animals with 


sional good one without any known 


breeding, but an extended known 
record of an animal’s ancestors is the 
best assurance that can be had of the 


prepotency of a sire. The rams that 











SHROPSHIRE RAM USED BY ILLINOIS EXPER- 
IMENT STATION. 


have produced actual improvement 
whether in market or stud flocks have 
been rams with good individuality and 
breeding to uphold it. No bunch of 
grade rams ever produced any marked 
improvement in their progeny. 

The movement initiated by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association in es- 
tablishing a ram sale is worthy of the 
progressive sheep 


support of every 


raiser. The character of the consign- 
ments is assured, while every man can 
judge for himself as to the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the flocks of the 
various breeders. A wide range of se- 
lection at a minimum expense is thus 
obtained at the right season of the 
year, and no grower can have a valid 
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excuse for not having good rams to use 
on his bands. 

Continuous selection and culling out 
of inferior ewes in accordance with a 
continuous fixed purpose and the intel- 
ligent breeding of such ewes to choice 
rams of marked individuality and pure 
breeding will accomplish much in the 
improvement of American sheep and 
wool and thereby increase the profits 
of the growers. 





LIVESTOCK FREIGHT RATES TO 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Favorable arrangements with  vari- 
transportation companies have 
been made by the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, by means of which extraordinary 
advantages have been provided live- 
stock exhibitors for the exhibition and 
sale of their stock. In broad terms, it 
can be said that shipments to San 
Francisco for exhibition, from points 
throughout the greater part of the 
United States, will be returned free to 
point of origin, provided charges have 
been prepaid in full one way, and that 
shipments not returned will have a re- 
fund of 25 per cent of one way charges, 
except terminal ones. 

Roads party to the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau have agreed to return 
free to point of original shipment live- 
stock (except race horses) exhibited at 
the exposition, provided full freight, 
terminal and switching charges have 
been prepaid one way. Such stock 
must be offered for transportation 
within ninety days after the close. of 
the exposition. This provision applies 
to shipments originating in Chicago 
and points west thereof in the United 
States, except in Arizona, California, 
Colorado west of Canyon City and 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming west of Cheyenne, 
and El Paso, Texas. 

On livestock exhibited but not re- 
turned, a refund of 25 per cent of the 
freight tariff rates (except terminal 
charges). will be made. 

The same provisions have been made 


ous 


Manitou, 
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by the Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau 
for livestock shipped from points in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, west of 
Canyon City and Manitou, and El 
Paso, Texas. 

On shipments originating at and re- 
turned to points in the United States 
and Canada east of Chicago, and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, horses, 
mules and other valuable or fancy ani- 
mals, except cattle, sheep and hogs, 
will have to pay full rates up to Chi- 
cago. Cattle, sheep and hogs upon 
which full rates have been prepaid one 
way will be returned free. 


All exhibits (except horses and 
mules) shipped from points in the 
United States lying east of the Missis- 
sippi river and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, if unsold and reshipped 
within sixty days after the close of the 
exposition, will be returned free from 
the junctions of the southern and west- 
ern lines, provided full tariff rates were 
paid one way. 

One man in charge of stock for- 
warded by freight train service will be 
passed with a shipment of one car- 
load, but no return pass will be given; 
with two to five cars, one man will be 
passed in both directions; with six to 
ten cars, two men will be passed in 
both directions; with eleven or more 
cars, three men will be passed in both 
directions. On shipments of cattle and 
mules by passenger train service, the 
same provisions will apply. On ship- 
ments of horses by passenger train 
service, two men will be passed one 
way only, no return passes being given. 
Attendants will remain in the cars with 
the stock; otherwise, they will be 
charged regular tariff rates. 

These conditions do not apply in the 
case of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 

Additional details concerning  ship- 
ment of livestock to the exposition are 
furnished on application by D. O. 
Lively, chief of the exposition’s de- 
partment of livestock. 





Where is the new member you in- 
tended to get for the National Wool 
Growers’ Association? 
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RECEIPT FROM 
NATIONAL FORESTS 





Washington.—The National Forests 
turned into the U. S. Treasury during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
nearly $2,500,000, an increase of more 
than $40,000 over the receipts of the 
previous year, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Forest Service. 
The timber sales, which amounted to 
$1,164,000, yielded on account of the 
depressed condition of the lumber in- 
dustry about $79,000 less than those of 
the previous fiscal year, but the gain 
was made possible by larger revenues 
from other sources. The grazing re- 
ceipts, which totaled $1,125,000, in- 
creased $127,000 over last year, and 
the water power receipts, which 
amounted to not quite $90,000, showed 
an increase of nearly $42,000. 





MARKET GOOD EARLY LAMBS. 





Among the best early western lambs 
reaching eastern markets this year 
have been those in the contribution of 
LeMoyne Brothers of Wendell, Idaho, 
which sold at $9.00@10.60, the latter 
price having been paid at the opening 
of the season on June 26th. Eight 
thousand ewes bred on the LeMoyne 
ranch the past season produced a 131% 
per cent lamb crop and from a band 
of 1,800 ewes a crop shed dropped twin 
lambs that numbered nearly 2,400 head 
The lambs, dropped in March, are the 
product of crossbred Merino-Cotswold 
ewes and purebred Hampshire bucks. 

Charles LeMoyne states that their 
lamb crop this year was 131% per cent 
and that it has not fallen below 130 
per cent for several years past. He 
attributes this unusually large percent- 
age and weight of the lambs to the 
ideal natural conditions on their range 
favored as it is by a well protected 
valley location and hot springs, to the 
provision they have made in the way 
of sheds for early lambing, to proper 
care of breeding stock and offspring, 
to the care used in mating and to their 
unceasing efforts to procure only the 
best rams available. 

Mr. LeMoyne reports a demand for 
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purebred rams largely in excess of the 
supply. Purebred western bred buck 
lambs, he says, are being taken wher- 
ever they are to be found at the rate 
of $25 per head for 4 months old stock 
and selections are not to be had on 
that basis, the breeder being able to 
get the price for all he has for sale, 
So pronounced is their scarcity that 
Mr. LeMoyne says they had to buy a 
bunch of purebred ewes and build up 
a flock of purebred bucks of their own. 
Some of the larger Idaho breeders will 
not price any of their purebred buck 
lambs. LE 





PUBLIC PAYING BIG PRICES. 





While sheep house atmosphere has 
been redolent of complaint concerning 
the r—o—t—t—e—n condition of the 
dressed market, the fact cannot be con- 
cealed that both product and by-pro- 
duct have been vending promptly and 
at profitable prices. During August 
pulled wools advanced 3 cents to 5 
cents per pound, and packers were con- 
stantly importuned for their take-off, 
these wools being useful for army 
clothing purposes on which manufac 
turers are busy at present. 

The public is buying lamb despite 
prices that look prohibitory. When 
three chops cost 40 cents to 50 cents 
over the retailers counter and a dol 
lar does not buy more than a miscro- 
scopic roasting piece, the popularity ol 
this meat needs no other demonstra 
tion. Heavy mutton is not wanted, 
however, in any considerable quantity 
and that the supply of wethers has not 
been heavy was a fortunate circum 
stance. 

Restaurants are charging half a dol 
lar for two little lamb chops and eve! 
with relatively much cheaper pork, de 
mand for this meat is broad. 

Incidentally it may be said that 
everybody has been knocking lamb ané 
mutton. Killers have not pushed it 
being content with filling urgent of 
ders. Retailers have persistently ad 
vised their customers to eat othe 
meats, and the fool editors have pro 
claimed an alleged conspiracy betweel 
grower and packer to put lamb an 
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mutton in the same category of luxur- 
jes as terrapin and lobster. If mutton 
consumption could have been repress- 
ed these idiots would have done it. 
Much of the time this summer pack- 
ers have had little or no dressed mut- 
ton or lamb in their coolers and admo- 
nition to replenish without marking up 
prices has been constantly ringing in 
buyers The _ sterotyped yarn 
about inability to sell the product no 
longer receives credence. i es 


ears. 





WHAT GRAZING MEANS TO 
ROADS AND SCHOOLS 





Washington.—The portion of the 
National Forest receipts for the fiscal 
year, 1915, to go to the benefit of the 
various states in which the Forests lic. 
according to the computation of the 
Forest Service just approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, amounts all 
told to more than $850,000. The gross 
receipts for the year ending June 30 
were $2,481,469.35, of which under the 
law 25 per cent is paid over to the 
state for county school and road pur- 
poses and an additional 10 per cent is 
made available for expenditure by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in building 
roads and trails for the benefit of locai 
communities. 

Montana gets the largest share, hav- 
ing contributed the largest amount of 
receipts for the sale of timber, grazing, 
and other uses of the Forests, or more 
than $518,000. Of this amount, Mon- 
tana is to receive $79,589.78 for county 
school and road purposes, while the 
Forest Service will expend $31,835.91 
for improvements of special benefit to 
local communities and not included in 
the regular administrative and protec- 
tive improvements. Idaho comes sec- 
ond with a 25 per cent allowance of 
$75,651.15 and a 10 per cent fund of 
$30,260.46. California is third, receiv- 
ing a 25 per cent allowance of $67,- 
611.87 and a 10 per cent fund of $27,- 
044.74. The other National Forests 
states follow in the order of the size of 
their respective shares: 

Arizona, $59,807.89 under the 25 per 
cent provision and $23,923.16 under the 
10 per cent; Colorado, $59,218.60 and 
$23,687.44; Oregon, $49,675.83 and 
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$19,870.33; Utah, $48,675,96 and $19,- 
470.38; Wyoming, $43,086.86 and $17,- 
234.75; Washington, $37,445.56 and 
$14,978.23; New Mexico, $31,780.46 
and $12,714.58; Nevada, $16,244.53 $6,- 
497.81; South Dakota, $12,988.11 and 
$5,195.25. 

The states of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico receive additional shares for their 
school funds on account of school 
lands included within the National For- 
ests, yielding them $28,966.46 and $9,- 
311.87 respectively. 





AROUND BURLEY, IDAHO. 





The past year has been a very profit- 
able one, although the range at this 
time is very dry, and the prospects for 
the fall range are not good. 

The hay crop on Snake river from 


THE 
CONVENTION 


WE ARE TRYING TO FIND THE 


BEST MONTH IN WHICH TO HOLD 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ 


CONVENTION IN SALT LAKE 
CITY. WOULD IT SUIT YOU BET- 
TER TO HAVE THIS CONVEN- 
TION IN NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 
OR JANUARY? PLEASE WRITE 
US BY RETURN MAIL ABOUT THIS 
MATTER. IF YOU DO NOT WRITE 
US, PLEASE DO NOT COMPLAIN IF 
THE DATE SELECTED DOES NOT 
SUIT YOU. 





Rupert to Buhl is good, and there is 
lots of hay for sale at from $5.00 to 
$6.00 per ton. 

There are some new men going into 
the sheep business. Most of them, 
however, are buying one hundred or 
two hundred ewes to be kept on the 
ranch. There will be about twice as 
many lambs fed here this winter as 
ever before. The demand for feeders 
is strong. The old timers of the coun- 
try, judging by past history, are pre- 
dicting a hard winter and are making 
preparations. 

In my opinion the outlook for the 
sheepmen was never so good as at the 
present. 

S. GROVER, Rich, Idaho. 


SHEEP SHORTAGE 
STATISTICALLY 





Each succeeding month adds to the 
growing shortage in sheep receipts at 
the central markets. Omiaha, Kansas 
City and St. Louis showed gains dur- 
ing August, but elsewhere it was the 





same old story of deficiency. Official 
figures for the month follow: 

Increase 

or 

1915 1914 Decrease 

Chicago 301,383 442,942 —141,559 

Kansas City . 145,598 111,396 +34,202 

Omaha 413,132 365,182 +47,950 

St. Louis .... 69,705 60,477 +9,228 

St. Joseph ... 59,673 65,076 —5,403 

Sioux City ... 18,800 22,000 —3,200 

Totals .-1,008,291 1,067,073 —58,782 

Shortage during the first eight 


months of the current year at these 
markets was close to one and a half 
million head. Details follow: 





Increase 
or 

4 1915 1914 Decrease 
Chicago . ...2,127,752 3,306,523 —1,178,771 
Kansas City.1,058,908 1,185,188 —126,280 
Omaha . ...1,669,914 1,630,282 +39,632 
St. Louis ... 443,368 567,900 —124,532 
St. Joseph 559,708 547,137 +12,571 
Sioux City 127,112 183,115 —56,003 
Totals . ..5,986,762 7,420,145 —1,433,383 


The increase at Omaha is more ap- 
parent than real because owing to the 
embargo at Chicago and owing to foot 
and mouth disease, a large proportion 
of the run that would have gone 
through to Chicago under normal con- 
ditions has stopped at the Missouri 
River. At Chicago the shortage has 
been accentuated by scarcity of natives 
which has prevented packers from 
holding down summer prices after the 
stereotyped manner. 





NEW IDAHO MEMBER. 


Enclosed find a $5.00 check for Mr. 
Nelson’s membership in the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. If you 
can, please send him the September 
National Wool Grower as-I promised 
it to him. 

Let the good work go on, and I will 
not stop at getting you one new mem- 
ber. 





C. V. RICHARDSON, Idaho. 
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OPENING OF ARMOUR FREEZ- 
ING WORKS IN ARGENTINA. 


(Review of the River Plate.) 

The new Frigorifico Armour de La 
Plata was inaugurated last Saturday 
afternoon in the presence of the presi- 
dent of the Republic, the governor of 
the province of Buenos Ayres, cabinet 
ministers, and other high personages, 
and an assembly of representative busi- 
ness men, cattle breeders, and others. 
It has a capacity of 1,200 cattle, 2,000 
hogs, and 2,500 sheep daily. The en- 


tire plant, exclusive of a few minor 
buildings, is of concrete and steel con- 
struction and is equipped to manufac- 
ture all the various products known to 


the packing-house industry. 


The refrigerating, pumping, and 
electrical machinery constitutes the 


very latest word in installations of this 
kind and was brought from the United 
States. 
plant, curing plant for beef and pork 


The canning room, sausage 
products, and smokehouses for hams 


and bacon are either installed or in 
process of arrangement, and altogether 
the plant will be the most modern and 
up-to-date plant in the world. The 
docks, when completed, will accommo- 
date two of the largest refrigerated 
boats as well as a lighter. Many of the 
principals of the institution were natu- 
rally brought from the United States, 
but a number of the foremen and sev- 
eral department superintendents were 
engaged locally. 

It is proposed by the Frigorifico 
Armour de La Plata in the prelimin- 
ary installations of the hog plant to 
aid the development and growth of the 
hog business, the Armour company’s 
experience proving that 
more ideal country for the development 
of this branch of the livestock industry 
than Argentina. Some 
feeding and some precautions in the 
matter of protection against heat in 
summer must be taken in crder to pro- 
duce results, but the frigorifico 
will kill hogs every day in the year 
and will compete not only in the lo- 
cal market, but in the markets of the 


world with its Argentine products. 


there is no 


changes in 


new 
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VISITORS TO SALT LAKE. 


On September 7, several parties from 
New Mexico called at the office of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. 
These men had been intending to come 
to the Salt Lake Ram Sale, but as that 


was declared off they were searching 


around for rams at private sale. 
Among the New Mexico parties who 
visited us were Quincy Cornelius, R. 
DeGraftenreid and A. E. Ingham, as 


well as two parties from California. 


APPRECIATES THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
I had hoped to obtain another mem- 


ber or two for the National Woci 

















THE BEST PHOTO WE HAVE SEEN. 


but have not 


been able to see many sheepmen re- 


Growers’ Association, 


cently. So without waiting any longer, 
I am just going to enclose to you the 
little modest donation of $5.00. For 
the present I am out of the 
business and may engage 
again for sometime, but I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the excellent 
work the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation has done in the past and is 
doing at the present time. Sheepmen 
as a rule do not realize the work that 
is being done for them or they would 
come through with their dues more 
promptly. 

F. D. BEVANS, Montana. 


sheep 


not in it 
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FROM UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


Enclosed find post office order for 
$1.00 in payment of my subscription 


to the National Wool Grower. ‘This 
matter was overlooked when my sub- 
scription expired. 

I am very much pleased with the 


Wool Grower. It seems it gets better 


each issue. I like the principle jor 
which the paper stands. 
Wishing the paper success, | am 


J. W. BYERS, Ohio. 





SUNK WITH THE 
STEAMER ARABIC 
When the Arabic 
sunk by a submarine early in Septem- 


steamship Was 
ber, it carried down with it the monthiy 
wool letter sent to this paper by our 
English correspondent. Our corre- 
spondent, however, knew that his cot- 
munication was cn the ill-fated steam- 
er, and, therefore, he immediately ior- 
warded another communication which 
reached us in time to appear in this 
issue. 





COTSWOLD RAMS 
FOR MONTANA 

On September 8, J. R. Allen and 
Bros. of Draper, Utah, sold 420 rams 
The 


Sheep Company of Cascade, Montana, 


to Montana parties. Escalier 
purchased 60 head of yearling Cots- 
wold stud rams at $50.00 per head, and 
40 head of yearlings at $35.00 per head. 
R. J. Coburn of the Coburn Cattie 
Company, Malta, Montana, purchased 
120 head of range yearlings at $32.50 
per head. Chas. Dyar, Cascade, Mon- 
tana, purchased 200 head of ram lambs 
at $20.00 per head. 
for himself and the Seiben Livestock 
Company and W. J. Bickett of 
cade, Montana. These have ak 
ways used high class rams, and their 


These lambs were 


Cas- 


men 


testimony is that the best is the only 
ram to use. These parties 
tended to purchase rams at the Sait 
Lake Ram Sale, but as that was called 
off, they bought from Mr. Allen at pri- 
vate sale. All of these rams will be 


bred to Merino ewes. 


had in- 
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Oregon Rams and Ewes for Sale 
160 Cotswold-Merino Cross 2 and 3-year-old Rams 

200 Pure Bred Shropshire Yearling Rams 
200 Pure Bred Shropshire Ram Lambs 
600 Pure Bred Shropshire Ewes various sizes. 
Also a few Registered Delaine Merino two and three- 
year-old Rams. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
J. E. SMITH, L. S. CO., Pilot Rock, Oregon 
aves Rat. Rams For Sale 
= . 7 Y SOO Lincolns 
S500 Cotswolds 
BRED AND RAISED ON THE RANGE 
These sheep are ranged in a high altitude 
and are free of any lung disease; big, strong, 
hardy fellows with sound feet, and have always 
given splendid satisfaction for range use. I am 
going to make the prices right. Write for in- 
formation. 
If you are interested, I would advise placing 
your orders early for I never have rams enough 
to meet the demands upon my herd. 
F.R. GOODING, - Gooding, Idaho | 
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LINCOLNS 


We have sold all 


our Lincoln rams 






















for this season. 








Our Lincolns were 








imported from 


England by Mr. 
Butterfield a few 
years ago. 
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PANAMA YEARLINGS 
Made in U. S. A. 


PANAMAS 


The Panama is a fixed cross-bred 
between the Rambouillet and Lin- 
coln. They are as large a sheep as 
can pick their living on the range. 
They produce highest priced wool 
and mutton and excel in hardiness. 
You need no relief train following 
your Panama Rams as they will 
winter without feed wherever your 
ewes will. 

We offer 400 head of yearling 
and two-year-old Panama Rams and 


300 Ram lambs. 





| 
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HAMPSHIRES 


We have sold all 


our Hampshire 











rams for this sea- 
son. 


Our Hampshires are 
as good as can be 
found. We have used 
the best foundation we 


could buy. They will 


please you. 
























We are connected with Bellevue by phone, so can meet parties wishing to see rams. 


LAIDLAW & LINDSAY 


MULDOON, (via:Bellevue) IDAHO 
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Are You Going to Stay in the Sheep Business? 
YES 
Then let us go over some facts together. 


It is well established that the RAMBOUILLET herds best 
and requires less range than any other breed or cross-bred. | It 
is likewise well established that the average annual loss in 
RAMBOUILLETS is decidedly less than in any other breed 
or cross-bred. It is also certain that the RAMBOUILLET 
ewe is useful at least three years —— on the range than — 
other breed or cross. uy : 
vensin OF wyou 
LARAMIE. “nt 
The above factors are the ones that determine oh??? 
you are to stay in the sheep business or not---then when 
you add to them the fact that thee RAMBOUILLET 
— gives as much wool and mutton as any other bred you 
have the best reasons in the world for using RAM- 
BOUILLET RAMS this fall. 


For literature about this breed address 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
ore Association ‘ima u. 
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“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment |] Station Bulletin 93 





Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F‘urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Il. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER’S SHEEP DIP. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CoO., Salt Lake City 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO., San Angelo, Texas 
Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana 






































Seventeen Yearling Shropshire Rams purchased by us of Arthur Broughton & Sons, Albany, Wisconsin. A graduation to our Stud Flock because 
they are Mutton from the ground up, the Early Maturiag Kind, and also Fourteen Pound Shearers, as Yearlings, of Splendid Wool. 


We can supply you with choice Shropshire, Oxford and Cotswold Ram Lambs. Our lambs 
were dropped in March. They are range raised. When weaned we place them on excel- 
lent pasture with grain feed also, which insures fat and hardiness, a condition necessary for 
good results, and we guarantee satisfaction. 


Knollin & Finch, Knollin & Myrup, 


Soda Springs, Idaho OR Howe, Idano 


A. J. Knollin, South Omaha, Neb. 
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CASE 409. 


Readers of the National Wool Grow: 
er will recall that in February, 1914, 
the railroads of the intermountain 
country filed new tariffs to become e!- 
fective April 1, 1914, by which the 
rates on sheep from the intermountaia 
country were advanced an amount 
ranging from $4.40 a car up to $12.50 
acar, depending upon the location 
from which the shipment was made. 
At the tariffs filed 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation and the National Wool Grow- 


ers’ Association and some other organ- 


time these were 


izations, filed a protest before the I[n- 


terstate Commerce Commission ask- 


ing that the advances in 
until the 


whether 


proposed 
these rates be suspended 
Commission had determined 


or not they were _ reasonable. Upon 
this request, the Commission imme- 
diately postponed the effective date of 
these rates until July 30, 1914. In tie 
meantime a _ three-day hearing was 
granted to the shippers and the rail- 
roads at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Not much progress was made with the 
case at that time, and it was anparent 
that it would be a long-drawn-out tria!. 
Therefore, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission postponed further hearing 
until late in August, 1914, and again 
suspended the advance of rates un- 
til January 31, 1915. In August the 
case was again heard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a period of 
about eight days. The 
tates had been suspended until Janu- 
ary 31, 1914, but as the Commission 


had not rendered its decision at that 


advance in 


date, the advance was again suspended 
until July, 1915, and later suspended 
until September !, 1915. The Commis- 
sion has now rendered its final decision 
in this case, which decision will be 
found printed on another page of this 
issue. By this decision the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prohibits the 
railroads from making any advances in 
inter- 


River 


their livestock rates from the 


mountain country to Missouri 


and Chicago markets. The rates now 


in effect must, therefore, remain in ef- 
fect for at least two years longer. The 
advance in the rates on sheep would 
have brought the railroads annually an 
amount ranging between $200,000.00 
and $250,000.00. Whatever 
creased income of the carriers would 


the in- 


have been now becomes a saving of the 
The 
rates amounted roughly to an average 
of about $6.00 per car on sheep and 


sheep producer. advance in 


to about one-half that amount on cat- 
tle. Certainly it must appear to these 
western live stockmen that they are 
under obligations to the National Wool 
Growers’ Association and the Ameri- 





can National Live Stock Association 
for saving them this large sum of 
ioney. 

CASE 555. 


Early this year the railroads of the 
middle-west filed tariffs before the I1- 
terstate Commerce Commission ad- 
vancing their rates for the transporta- 
tion of livestock in that territory ly- 
ing between the Missouri and Missis- 
including the 
Mexico, 


and also 


New 


sippi Rivers 


states of Texas, Kan- 
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and South 
The aggregate advance in the 
freight on livestock would 
brought the carriers approximately $1,- 


sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
Dakota. 
have 


500,000.00 per annum more in income 
and would have cost the shippers that 
When these tariffs were fi- 
ed they included advances upon many 
livestock, 


amount. 
other commodities besides 
and many of the state railway commis- 
sions protested against the tariffs. The 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association protested against this 
advance in rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended the rates 
and heard the case for a long time in 
Chicago, at which place an officer of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion appeared and testified in the in- 
terest of sheep shippers. 

The 


sion has now 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
decision in 
this case in which it prohibits the rail- 
any of their 
rates on livestock whatever, but does 
permit the advance in the rates on 
many other commodities. The decision 
to prohibit the advance in livestock 


rendered a 


roads from advancing 


rates will save shippers in the terri- 
tory affected approximately $1,500,000 
per year. The winning of this case is 
one of the greatest victories the live- 
stock producers of this country have 
ever secured, and a large part of the 
thanks, therefore should go to Mr. 
Tomlinson of the American National 
Live Stock Association and to Judge 
S. H. Cowan of the Texas Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association, who were especially 
active in presenting the shippers’ case. 





THE MINIMUM 
‘VALUATION CLAUSE 
lor many years it has been the cus- 
tom of all the railroads in the United 
States to place a maximum valuation 
clause in their livestock contracts. In 
the event of loss under all the railroad 
contracts that we have ever seen, the 
shipper could not recover more than 
$3.00 on a sheep or $30.00 on a cow or 
$50.00 on a steer or $100.00 on a horse. 
This scale of valuation was put in ef- 
fect by the railroads many years ago. 
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and may at that time have been fairly 
representative of the value of livestock. 
However, in spite of the fact that the 
livestock contract provided that only 
these maximum values could be recov- 
ered it had been the custom of the 
railroads under orders of the court to 
re-pay the shipper the full value of 
livestock destroyed or injured in tran- 
sit. This was the case up to about 
the year 1913, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared that this 
livestock contract was valid and that 
the railroads could not be compelled 
to pay an amount in excess of that pro- 
vided in their contracts, and, therefore, 
they have been settling on a basis of 
these specified prices ever since. 


Of course in recent years the value 
of livestock has materially increased, 
and $3.00 on a sheep or $50.00 on a 
steer killed in transit no longer con- 
stituted a fair basis for settlement. If 
the shipper shipped his livestock on a 
basis of its actual value so that he 
might recover its actual value in the 
event of loss, then the railroads ad- 
vanced the freight an amount ranging 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent, which 
made the rate prohibitive. A man ship- 
ping lambs to Chicago that were worth 
$5.00 a head was very reluctant to ac- 
cept $3.00 per head for them when they 
were destroyed through the negligence 
of some railroad. Therefore, in recent 
years great complaint had arisen 
among the shippers against these val- 
uations maintained in livestock con- 
tracts. Last summer the Cornbe!t 
Meat Producers’ Association and the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation appealed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking them to 
compel the railroads to pay a reason- 
able value for livestock injured or de- 
stroyed in transit. The Commission 
heard this case at Colorado Springs 
and has now issued its decision. Un- 
der the order of the Commission the 
railroads will be required to place a 
value of $5.00 on each sheep, $50.00 
on each cow, $75.00 on each steer and 
$150.00 on each horse in their livestock 
contracts, without being allowed to ad- 
vance their rates at all. In the event 
that the shipper desires a higher value 
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than this placed on his shipment the 
Commission provides that he shall pay 
a two per cent advance in his rate for 
every fifty per cent advance in the 
value of the live stock that he ships. 
The effect of this decision is that in 
the future the shipper of sheep on a 
basis of the present rate will be able 
to recover up to $5.00 for any that may 
be lost through the negligence of the 
carrier, and if the shipper desires to 
place a value on his sheep of say $7.00 
per head so that he may recover that 
much in the event of loss, then the rail- 
roads will be allowed to add only two 
per cent to his freight rate. 

In our judgment this is one of the 
most important and one of the best de- 
cisions ever rendered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We imagine 
that shippers will be very thankful 
for it. 





OUR NEXT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 





The date for the next annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association has not been select- 
ed. It is probable that the meeting 
will be held in January as is usually 
the custom. We would be very glad 
to hear from sheepmen as to what date 
between October and the first of Feb- 
ruary would suit their greatest conven- 
ience. 





RATES ON COTTON 
SEED CAKES 





For sometime northwestern wool 
growers have complained about ex- 
cessive cost of cotton seed cake laid 
down in northwestern states. Last 
year these states used approximately 
500 carloads of cake but this was par- 
tially due to the fact that by reason of 
the war cake was a lower price than 
in previous years. If the use of cake is 
to continue and grow as it should, there 
will have to be a material reduction 
in the freight rates now in existence. 
The rates from the South to Idaho av- 
erage about 71 cents, and to some other 
states they are higher. As cotton seed 
cake ordinarily loads around 50,000 
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pounds, a rate of $15.00 per ton gives 
an excessive car earning and is higher 
than the wool grower should be asked 
to pay. <A representative of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association re- 
cently attended a conference between 
railroad men and cotton seed cake 
crushers in St. Louis, Missouri for the 
purpose of adjusting these rates. How- 
ever, at that meeting nothing was ac- 
complished, but it is the intention of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation to secure a material reduction in 
these rates on cotton seed cake even if 
the matter has to be taken before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





THE RAM SALE. 





It was with great regret that the 
officials of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association called off the Salt 
Lake ram sale. However, the new out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease that 
appeared in eastern states about Au- 
gust 9th made it impossible for eastern 
sheep to be brought into the state of 
Utah. This deprived the sale of 750 
head of stud sheep and left some of the 
classes without any entries at all 
which must have greatly interfered 


with the success of the sale. Unfortu- 
nately, before the sale was declared 
off on August 14th, the August 


number of this paper had been printed 
containing a statement from every one 
of the eastern breeders that their en- 
tries would be at the sale. This left 
us in an embarrassing position, but 
the mailing of the paper was delayed 
and notice declaring off the sale was 
inserted in each copy. It was suggest- 
ed that the sale might have been held 
and limited to sheep from _ western 
states. This was clearly inadvisable, 
for had we done so, we would have 
necessarily issued a notice to all west- 
ern sheepmen that our eastern entries 
would not be present, and this probably 
would have resulted in keeping many 
away from the sale and might have 
resulted in creating the fear that it 
was not safe to buy sheep at public 
auction while foot and mouth disease 
appeared anywhere in the country. As 
the last outbreak of foot and mouth 
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disease was due to the use of infected 
hog cholera serum, the disease was 
apt to show up in any district where 
this serum has been used, and at the 
time the sale was declared off, we did 
not know how extensive its use might 
have been. : 
Also the men who had entered rams 
at this sale were holding them for the 
sale and were missing many opportu- 
nities to sell them. It seemed to us 
that since foot and mouth disease still 
existed and there was always, there- 
fore, a chance that the sale would have 
to be declared off, that the only wise 
thing to do was to declare it off early 
so that these men who were holding 
rams would have an opportunity to sell 
them and those who were waiting to 
buy rams would have an opportunity 
to buy. 

Fortunately the outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease seems to be well under 
control, and none of it exists in states 
from which we had entries. It now ap- 
pears that within the near future the 
eradication of this disease will permit 
an unrestricted movement in sheep for 
breeding purposes. 

Declaring off our sale has left the 
sheep that were entered on the hands 
of their owners, and we take this 
means of calling your attention to the 
fact that these sheep that were to be 
sold at public auction are now to be 
sold at private sale by their owners. 

If foot and mouth disease is eradi- 
cated, and we feel sure that it will be, 
the ram sale will be held next year. 





TO REMOVE WOOL EMBARGO. 





The Textile Alliance, an organiza- 
tion representing American wool man- 
ufacturers, are making vigorous efforts 
to induce Great Britain to remove the 
embargo from crossbred wools so that 
they may be imported into the United 
States from Great Britain and Austra- 
lasia. Of course our manufacturers have 
sufficient wool to meet home demands, 
but for sometime they have been pre- 
paring to capture some of the foreign 
trade now held by British manufactur- 
ers. To this end they are interested in 
corralling as much wool as possible, 
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and especially they hope to have large 
stocks on hand at the close of the war 
so that they will be in a position to 
control the world’s business in 
woolens. If the embargo on _ cross- 
breds is removed, there will result an 
immediate advance in the price of 
crossbred wools in New Zealand. It 
naturally follows that if our manufac- 
turers are allowed to buy a large part 
of the next New Zealand clip they 
could certainly force the Allies to buy 
a portion of their military clothing in 
this country at prices dictated by our 
manufacturers. Even though the em- 
bargo may not be removed we hear 
some talk in wool circles that our man- 
ufacturers may buy up a large stock of 
New Zealand crossbreds to hold simply 
as a speculation. 

We do not know how the efforts to 
remove this embargo will come out, 
but one would imagine that British 
millmen were too shrewd to get 
caught in the trap that is being laid 
for them. 





WOOL PREPARATION. 





On another page of this issue will be 
found a letter from a prominent Amer- 
ican wool firm, giving many particu- 
lars concerning a clip of Wyoming 
wool which they purchased after it had 
been carefully prepared under the so- 
called Australian system. We publish 
this letter because we believe that it 
truly sets forth the facts and because 
it is of vital importance that western 
sheepmen should be undeceived about 
this so-called Australian system. it 
has been asserted over and over again 
by those advocating the so-called Aus- 
tralian system that its adoption in this 
country would advance the price of our 
wool 5 to 8 cents per pound. The ab- 
surdity of this contention is well ex- 
posed by Jeremiah Williams’ letter. Of 
course we anticipate that those behind 
the Australian movement in this coun- 
try will attempt to discredit the state- 
ment of this wool firm. Our readers, 
however, should not be deceived by any 
such clamor for let it be remembered 
that Jeremiah Williams and Company 
are competent to speak on this subject 
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for they not only handled large 
amounts of American wool, but they 
are large dealers in Australian wool, 
and they have men in their employ who 
know just as much about wool as 
anyone in foreign countries. Those 
behind the Australian movement have 
recently published in every paper that 
carry them statements from 
Australian wool dealers to. the 
effect that the Australian system had 
not been abandoned. This paper be- 
lieves that the word of an American 
wool firm is at least as reliable as that 
of an Australian wool firm and certain- 
ly should carry more weight with 
American sheepmen. 

From the day it was founded the Na- 
tional Wool Grower has been the lead- 
er in urging reforms in our methods 
of preparing wool for market; it will 
continue to be the leader in this move- 
ment. We are being criticized because 
we do not endorse the Australian sys- 
tem and all the wild assertions that 
have been made about it. Our inves- 
tigations convince us that the Austra- 
lian system is unsuited to this coun- 
try, would be expensive to establish 
and is in every particular a less desir- 
able system than the simple grading of 
the fleeces into the standard American 
grades. 


would 





SWIFT & CO.’S PROFITS. 





The rise in the stock of Swift & 
Company to across 120 has been ac- 
counted for during the week by an in- 
crease in the dividend from 7 per cent 
to 8 per cent. The lower rate has been 
maintained since 1899. In that year 
the company had only $20,000,000 stock 
outstanding whereas today there is 
$75,000,000. The company does not is- 
sue any income statement so that it is 
difficult to figure earnings; but last 
year the management admitted earn- 
ings of 12.6 per cent; this fiscal year, 
which closes September 30, the earn- 
ings will doubtless reach a total equal 
to at least 18 per cent. On Septem- 
ber 30 last the profit and loss surplus 
amounted to $37,200,000, an amount 
equal to over $49 per share. If the 
earnings equal 18 per cent on the stock 
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this year the surplus should total over 
$45,000,000, or about 60 per cent on 
the stock. 
take into account the 


This of course does not 
possibility of 
cash being used to pay off floating debt 
in the shape of loans with the banks 
where the company is usually a liberal 
borrower. 

Besides the demand from 
Europe for food stuff the packers this 
year were fortunate in being able to 


lay in large supplies of raw materia) 


heavy 


at low prices during the foot and moutii 
disease. This also meant a large sup- 
ply of hides and as hides have had a 
big advance the profits from this source 
have been large—Commercial Bulle- 
tin. 





WOOL SELLING WITHOUT 
COMMISSION IN CANADA 





(Consul Samuel C. Reat, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Aug. 6.) 





The Alberta Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation has just concluded its second 
annual sale of wool, with a total sale of 
95,290 pounds, valued at $26,517.57. 
This sale is conducted by the Associa- 
tion without any Each 
contributor must, however, be a mem- 
ber of the Albert Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation, paying an annual member- 
ship of $1. The Association is assist- 
ed financially by the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Live 
Stock Branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supplies without 
charge to the association an expert 
grader. The Association sent wool 
bags free to its members and supplied 
twine at cost and prepaid the locai 
freight to Calgary on shipments. The 
actual cost of the labor in handling the 
wool while it was being sorted and 
loaded on the cars and the insurance is 
deducted from the price of the wool. 
By this method buyers are saved the 
difficulty and expense of collecting the 
wool from the individual sheepmen and 
are able to purchase a large quantity 
ready to ship from one point. 

The entire lot of 95,490 pounds of 
wool offered at this sale was purchased 
by a concern in Boston at an average 
price of 22.77 cents per pound. 
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THE AUGUST SHEEP MARKET. 
By J. E. Poole. 


Live mutton scarcity was emphasized 
during August. Prices attained the 
highest level in market history for that 
season. The Chicago run was the light- 
est for the month since 1896. At Oma- 
ha there was an appreciable increase, 
that market receiving 413,000 against 
365,000 in August, 1914, but the Chi- 
cago run was only 301,000 against 442,- 
COO last year. Omaha, owing to quar- 
antine at Chicago, stopped much of the 
western crop as there was no feeder 
outlet at the eastern market. Earlv 
in August, there was a prospect of re- 
sumption of feeder trade at Chicago, 
but it vanished when foot and mouth 
disease re-appeared in Illinois. The 
whole supply was woefully deficient, 
however, otherwise a $9.00@9.:50 mar- 
ket for lambs would have been impos- 
sible. Packers made several more or 
less effective raids, but were forced to 
acknowledge defeat. Omaha was the 
only market on the map with a nor- 
mal August run. At the period the 
market soared this year, it was slump- 
ing last. 

Fat lambs sold in Chicago at an av- 
erage price of $8.95 for the month, 20c 
above the July average, and a new 
August record, 95c per cwt. above the 
high August average reached last year. 
Fat matured muttons, ewes and weth- 


ers averaged $6.15 for the month, 15c 


above the month previous and~ 65c 
above the average for August last year, 
being a new record for the month by 
that good margin. The month’s top 
on native lambs $9.55, was 55c per cwi. 
above the $9 record hung up the same 
month last year, and the month’s range 
lamb top at $9.50 stands 85c above the 
top level touched in August, 1914. A 
few prime Washington wethers scored 
$7, an August record by 90c per cwt. 
while straight loads reached $6.85. Na- 
tive aged wethers topped at $6.85 
against $6 in August, 1914, and aged 
native and western ewes also reached 
$6.85. Odd native yearling wethers 
scored $7.75 and range yearlings topped 
at $7.50, against $7.25 as the previous 
August high spot. The bulk of the 
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range lambs cashed during the month 
at a range of from $8.65 to $9.35 and 
a spread of from $8.35 to $9.15 took 
the bulk of native lambs. 
ers sold largely at $6.25 to $6.80, $6.50 
to $7.50 bought most yearlings and 
$5.50 to $6.50 the bulk of fat ewes. 

While there was a spread of an even 
dollar in top lambs between high and 
low day of the mionth, the market was 
less erratic than that of July 
month-end the trade was showing a 
healthy undertone under the helpfui 
influences of a good consumptive de- 
mand, below normal receipts prospec- 
tive scarcity and broad feeder demand 
at markets open for that business that 
practically insured a 
high prices for months ahead. 

Closing prices 
higher on western and 50c to 75c higher 
on fat native lambs than at the close 
of July, yearlings about steady with 
that time and aged muttons largely 50c 
to 65c lower. Few aged sheep arrived, 
but several trains of mountain wethers 
and a sprinkling of range ewes proved 
sufficient to depress the mutton market 
which showed no capacity for handling 
any material supply at high 
lambs getting all the best of consumer 
call. 

At Omaha during the month a lot 
of feeding lambs sold as high as $8 to 
$8.35, and some up to $8.50, these ur- 
precedented August prices well evi- 
dencing the serious predicament in 
which prospective feeders found them- 


Aged weth- 


and at 


continuance of 


were 25c to 30c 


prices 


selves, owing to worlds of rough feed 
and the abnormal scarcity of feeding 
stock. In August, 1914, no _ feeding 
lambs sold at Chicago above $7.40, tlie 
bulk at $7 to $7.35 and such prices were 
considered high by conservative trad- 
ers. 





SHORT ON LINCOLNS. 


There has been an unusually heavy 
demand for Lincolns this season in the 
intermountain states. It seems that 
most of the Lincoln yearlings have been 
sold. One prominent western breeder 
called at this office on his way to Can- 
ada where he went in search of 200 


yearling Lincoln rams. 
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Utah's Only Exclusive Disinfectant Firm 


Manufacturers of 


CREO-SUL SHEEP DIP 


(Non-Poisonous. Non-Corrosive) 


Recognized universally as the highest grade and guaranteed to instantly kill and 
destroy all ticks, and a thorough disinfectant for all stock. Dilute one part to 
two hundred parts water. We are located in Salt Lake and thoroughly equipped 
to take care of your demands whether small or large. lll mail orders will 
receive our prompt attention. Give us a trial and you will never change. Your 


satisfaction guaranteed or our loss. 


Worrell Mfg. Co. of Utah 


20 East South Temple Salt Lake City, Utah 


Telephone Wasatch 2314 























DONT FORGET 


DON’T FORGET That while this year’s prices are better than ever before, full benefits can be realized only by 
Growers marketing direct; Results then depending on “Judgment”, “Service” and “Selling Ability” of handlers. 


DON’T FORGET That we handle “Nothing but Sheep”—‘“Sell on Commission Only”—“Never Speculate”— 
“Have no Financial equity in shipments handled”—“Our sole interest the securing of satisfactory results to 
Shipper.” : 


DON’T FORGET That oyr record for “Successful Salesmanship” has been “Harned by Merit” and will be main- 
tained accordingly; Consignments solicited on a basis of “Past-Present and Continuous” Satisfactory Service 
and Results and that our motto of “Courteous Treatment” is second only to“ “Efficient Service.” 


DON’T FORGET That all members of our firm are equally interested at South Omaha and Chicago and can ad- 
vise impartially as to best market; Direct consignment to us insures satisfaction later. 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


JOHN SMITH “Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
Cc. E. COYLE J. CLARK EASTES 


SOUTH OMAHA CHICAGO 
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Best Liquid Dip For Ticks 


Bozeman, Mont. 

We used Cooper’s Fluid Dip a few years ago and, as I remember, it 
was very satisfactory. It killed the sheep tick and left the animal in a 
very nice, clean condition. 7 

MONTANA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION. ” 
By PROFESSOR R. W. CLARK. hi 


Cheyenne, Wyo. TF 

For a number of years we have used Cooper’s Fluid Sheep Dip. At 1 

a dilution of one gallon to 200, it destroys all the ticks; that’s what we c 

dip for here. We consider Cooper’s Fluid the best liquid dip. ‘ m 
WARREN LIVE STOCK CO. 

W. W. GLEASON, Manager. 


Ephraim. Utah. 





| ae | 





During the past six years I have dipped about 400,000 sheep, and ar 
during this time Cooper’s Fluid Dip has given absolute satisfaction of 
against Scab. It’s certainly all you claim, and has been a money-maker i 
for me. I find it far superior to any Coal Tar Dips I have ever used. Vé 

ARCHIE ANDERSON. ul 
Parowan, Utah. ed 


I prefer Cooper’s, as it is the Dip for ticks, and I never have had 


Be Sure It’s Cooper’s Then Dip any Scab in the country since I have been acquainted with the Fluid I$ 


Dip. 'F. L. CULVER. sp 


STOCKS CARRIED THROUGHOUT THE WEST. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET TO 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


152-154 West Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL. Ci 


Montana Branch—C. F. WIGGS, Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. Utah Agency SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah 

















THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COMMISSION COMPANY | |: 


av 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI on 


tal 


sold for Mr. B. Thomas Morris, of Pocatello, Idaho on August 26th, 1990 lambs, an 
average 70% pounds at $9.10 and 70 lambs average 56 pounds at $8.40. | . 


This is what Mr. Morris says about the Knollin & Finch Shropshire . 
Bucks and about The Knollin Sheep Commission Company service: ee 


fro 
Pocatello, Ida., Aug. 31, 1915. 

Mr. A. J. Knollin, en 
South Omaha, Nebr. : 

re 

Dear Sir: 
Ta 
Your favor of recent date at hand, and replying to same will say that our lambs were bred from Shropshire rams 

of your own breeding. We shipped 80 per cent of our lambs, and our lambing was 105 per cent; so, you will note 
that we did very well considering the number of twins ie had, and our net results were more than satisfactory. Our . 
lambs this year were just a little heavier than we have bcen making them for the past five years, but this is due to lee 
a smaller percent of them being shipped. 


You know, we have been using your rams for six yeurs past and each year have been topping the Missouri River 


market with them, both as to price and cut; topping them for from 25c to 40c per hundred, and from 15 per cent to tle 
30 per cent in sort, so that you will know from these facts that we have been making some wonderful lambs. 
I am convinced of one thing, and that is, the Shropshire lambs will grow fat and hold that fat under less favorable eas 
conditions than any other rams we have ever used. : h 
? 
ihe 
We are in the market this year for another band of ewes, and if we succeed in getting them, we will want some of 
your Shropshire rams to go with them. Fri 
Thanking you and your house for the good services rendered us, we are, . we: 
Respectfully, , 
B. THOS. MORRIS. oa 


























1915, 
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REPORT INTERSTATE COMMIS- 
SION ON REFUSAL TO GRANT 
ADVANCE IN LIVESTOCK RATES 





HE tariffs under investigation in 
this proceeding were suspended 


by the Commission from the 
dates when they would otherwise 
have become effective, until Jan- 


wary 30, 1915, and others until May 
12,1915. An original and two supple- 
mental orders were entered, but the in- 
vestigations were conducted as one pro- 
ceeding. Since the issues here raised 
are in many respects similar to those 
presented in 1915 Western Rate Ad- 
vance case, 35 I. C. C. 497, the sched- 
wles were further voluntarily postpon- 
ed by the respondents to September 1, 
1915. By the tariffs in question the re- 
spondents propose to increase their 
rates on cattle and sheep in carloads 
from points in the states of New Mexi- 
Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, on or west of the 


co, Colorado, Oregon, 
Colorado common-point line, and from 
points in Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota to markets on the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers and to 
Chicago, Ill. Some increases are also 
proposed from points east of the Colo- 
rado common-point line. 

The proposed increases in the rates 
average about 2 cents per 100 pounds 
on both cattle and sheep. From Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and certain points in Wyoming the in- 
crease is 1 cent on cattle and 2 cents 
on sheep. The increased rates on 
sheep apply only to shipments in 
double-deck cars. There are a few 
points from which the increases differ 
from the above figures, but the differ- 
ences are due to an effort by the car- 
ties to bring about uniformity in the 
tates from all this general territory. 

The carload minimum for cars 36 
leet in length varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent parts of the territory. On cat- 
lle from points in eastern Colorado, 
tastern Wyoming, and South Dakota 
the carload minimum is 22,000 pounds. 
From points in western Colorado, 
western Wyoming, and Idaho the car- 
bad minimum is 26,000 pounds. From 
tfew points in Colorado and Wyom- 
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ing and from points in Montana the 
carload minimum is 24,000 pounds. 
On sheep in double-deck cars from 
points in western Colorado, western 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Oregon the car- 
load minimum is 23,000 pounds. From 
all other points involved in this con- 
troversy the 22,000 
pounds. 


minimum is 


It appears that in 1903 the carriers 
increased their rates on cattle from 
points in New Mexico, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Nebraska, and other states to 
Chicago, Ill., and to St. Louis and 
Kansas \City, Mo. The increased rates 
were investigated by this Commission 
in Cattle Raisers’ Asso. of Tex. v. M., 
K. & T. Ry. Co., 11 I C. C. 296, herein- 
after called the Cattle Raisers’ case. 
By decision of August 16, 1905, the 
Commission held the rates to be unrea- 
sonable to the extent of the increases. 

Some of the rates ultimately estab- 
lished by the carriers under the Com- 
mission’s order are among those 
sought to be increased in this proceed- 
ing. Both protestants and respondents 
refer to the findings in that case. The 
protestants contend that they are con- 
trolling here. The respondents con- 
tend that conditions have so changed 
in recent years as to justify the in- 
creased rates now proposed. Many of 
the contentions there considered are 
again urged upon our attention, and 
much of the volumninous record now 
before us consists of evidence similar 
to that in the former case. 


The respondents contend that cattle 
and sheep require and are accorded a 
special and expensive transportation 
service which should be reflected in the 
rates. They specify certain features, 
relied on to support their claim in this 
respect, as follows: The necessity of 
stock pens at loading stations, of spe- 
cial transportation equipment, and of 
expedited trains. They say there is a 
large movement of empty cars to load- 
ing stations, that the loading is ex 
pensive, and that the general move- 
ment is more or less spasmodic; that 
unusual telegraphic service is required 
to secure safety of through trains; that 
trains must be stopped in transit for 
relief of cattle that get down in the 
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cars, which in many instances necessi- 
tates unloading and reloading, and that 
caretakers for whom coaches must bz 
supplied are hauled free and given free 
return transportation; that large term- 
inal expenses have to be incurred ia 
handling livestock; that the empty re- 
turn movement of stock cars is greater 
than for the average traffic; and tat 
livestock are required to be fed and 
rested in transit each 24 or 36 hours. 
Much testimony was submitted as to 
these various features of the transpor- 
tation service. Substantially the same 
matters were urged and considered in 
the Cattle Raisers’ case, and the find- 
ings and conclusions with respect 
thereto are set out in the reports of 
the Commission in that case. 
Undoubtedly it is necessary to pro- 
vide stock pens at loading stations. 
It is likewise true that cattle are trans- 
ported in cars of peculiar construction 
which are commonly known as cattle 
cars. But these things do not of them- 
selves justify the increased rates. To 
some extent special livestock trains are 
provided by the carriers, but it very 
frequently occurs that cars loatled with 
cattle or sheep are carried in trains 
with dead freight. The hauling of 
empty cars to loading stations 'is not 
a new condition, nor was it shown 
that the method of loading is other 
than substantially the same as it has 
been for years. If there is any increase 
in the cost of loading, the increase does 
not result from different methods. 
There is dispute in the testimony as 
to whether shipments of live stock 
move more rapidly now than formerly, 
and whether the service is more ex- 
pensive. In the ‘Cattle Raisers’ case 
the carriers insisted that stock trains 
were given a schedule of approximate- 
ly 20 miles an hour, while the shippers 
contended that the speed was ordinari- 
ly between 12 and 18 miles an hour. 
The evidence now before us is not suf- 
ficiently definite to enable us to deter- 
mine the actual average speed of trains 
engaged in livestock transportation, 
but the record indicates that the speed 
has increased within the last five years. 
While the movement of live stock is 
heavy at some seasons of the year and 
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L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 


FLOCK RAMS FOR SALE 
700 Fine Wool Mutton Merinos 


Inquire for further particulars of 


DAVID DICKIE, Dickie, Wyoming 














Wanted 600 Ewes 


To lease from October Ist for term of 
years. Good range. Best of references. 
Phone Wasatch 1164. 


Address 802 McINTYRE BUILDING. 




















BUCKS FOR SALE 


250 Yearling HAMPSHIRE Bucks, and 225 
Yearling RAMBOUILLET Bucks of the 
Rugged Mutton type None better for range 
use, All raised and grazed at altitude from 
7,600 to 11,000 feet. Address, 


JAMES A. KELLY, - Del Norte, Colo. 








PURE BRED COTSWOLD 
RAMS FOR SALE 


Strictly Registered Stock 


160 Yearlings 700 Lambs 


Hardy, acclimated and raised on the range 


For further information, prices, etc., write 


O. F. BACON, Boise, Idaho 
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The date for the next national con- 
vention has not been selected. 


light at others, and for this reason may 


be termed periodic, it is not spas- 
modic, though additional employees 
are needed for the period when the 


movement is heavy. The record leaves 
no doubt in our minds that the traf- 
fic is in many respects desirable. 


It was testified that cattle sometimes 
get down in the cars and that trains 
have to be stopped in order to relieve 
such situations; also that caretakers, 
when in charge of two or more cars, 
are carried free in coaches or cabooses 
attached to the trains and are given 
free retrun transportation, but these 
conditions are not new; they have ex- 
isted for many years. 

The record shows that switching ex- 
penses at terminals have increased, but 
it does not appear that such increases 
should necessarily result in increased 
rates to shippers. The application of 
the law relating to feeding and resting 
in transit is no more burdensome now 
than in former years. 

In the Cattle Raisers’ case, 11 I. C. 
C. 296, 328, it was shown that the 
empty stock-car movement on lines of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for a period of 8 months amounted to 
43.8 per cent of the total movement 
for the same period of both loaded and 
empty stock cars over the same lines. 
The record in this case shows that for 
the year ended June 30, 1913, the emp- 
ty stockcar movement over the lines of 
that road amounted to 46.1 per cent of 
the total movement both loaded and 
empty. Other respondents do not 
show so high a percentage of empty 
movement. The average for the roads 
furnishing data on this subject is about 
41.5 per cent. There is some conten- 
tion that a part of this empty move- 
ment is eastbound, for which livestock 
are not responsible, but the 
thereof is not shown. 

From the evidence of record it ap- 
pears that loss and damage claims on 
livestock have increased in amount 
since 1908, though such claims as to 
all traffic handled by respondents have 
decreased in that time. 

Relatively the expenditures for loss 
and damage claims on livestock are 
greater than the average of such claims 


extent 
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paid on freight in general. There is 
scarcely room for doubt that by great- 
er efficiency and care the amount of 
loss and damage on livestock could 
be reduced, but this would. probably 
result in increased cost to the carriers, 

There was no attempt to distinguish 
these loss and damage claims as be- 
tween interstate and intrastate 
fic. The hazard is 


traf- 
incident to 


the transportation of livestock gen- 
erally. The claims on cattle are 
relatively greater than on_ sheep, 


One of the reasons for the increased 
amount of such claims is the increased 
value of livestock of all kinds, in con 
sequence of which shrinkages in 
weight caused by delays or other unto 
ward conditions in transit entail great- 
er loss than when prices of livestock 
were lower. 

By a comparison of the earnings on 
livestock with the earnings on carload 
freight generally over the lines of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for the 
year ended June 30, 1913, it was shown 
that the total earnings on livestock 
amounted to $5,627,397. 
169,429 cars, and the earnings per car 
amounted to $33.21. The earnings on 
all carload freight for the same year 
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PPROVED 
SHEEP 


MARKING INK 
—— CTT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 








January 30, 1915 
Heath & Milligan, 
833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Mlinois. 
Gentlemen: 

We have looked over the sheep which 
we have branded with your sheep marking 
ink. In every case so far the paint has stood 
the weather as well as our standard paint. 
We have also scoured up a sample of wool 
which had been saturated with your ink and 
then dried in the laboratory since October 19. 
It scoured out perfectly. 

Very truly yours, , 








Wool Specialist. 
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amounted to $54,468,189. The total 
number of cars was 1,205,943, and the 
earniigs per car amounted to $45.17. 
If the livestock shipments had been ex- 
cluded the total earnings would have 
been $48,840,792, the total number vi 
cars 1,036,514, and the average earn- 
ings per car $47.12. The average load- 
ing weight of livestock on the Burling- 
ton system was shown to be about 10 
tons per car, whereas the average 
weight of all carload freight is about 
26 tons per car. Other and similar 
comparisons were submitted in evi- 
dence, but the foregoing are, we think, 
sufficiently illustrative of the general 
situation. 

The protestants point out that while 
the revenue per car on live stock is 
less than the revenue per car receiv- 
ed from the average of all other car- 
load freight, the weight of livestock 
carried is relatively still less. Ina 
table presented by protestants to show 
car-mile earnings from livestock, the 
rates used show an average revenue cf 
13.3 cents per car per mile. 

Large portions of the former free cat- 
tle ranges of the west have been oc- 
cupied by homesteaders in recent 
years, and the cost of producing cat- 
tle and sheep has considerably increas- 
ed, though the production has decreas- 
ed in volume. Higher grades of stock 
are now shipped, however, and higher 
ptices are obtained in the markets. 
Protestants urge that the raising of 
livestock should ‘be encouraged and 
that to increase the rates would tend 
to the opposite result. Respondents 
Say that as the volume of the traffic 
has decreased the rates should be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

What has been already stated ap- 
plies as well to the rates from South 
Dakota. It is proposed to increase the 
fates from South Dakota I cent on cat- 
tle and 2 cents on sheep. The protest- 
ants contend that as the rates from 
South Dakota are relatively higher 
than rates on cattle and sheep in the 
Seneral territory involved, a _ special 
Condition obtains which requires a dif- 
ferent conclusion from that which 
Might be justified as to the rates gen- 
fally. In the southwestern part of 
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COLORADO HAMPSHIRES 


| am offering Registered Hampshire Ram 
Lambs ready for service. Address 


A. W. RUCKER, R. F. D., Littleton, Colorado 
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GOOD RESULTS 
FROM ADVERTISEMENT 





I wish to congratulate you upon the 
results of our advertising as we had a 
great many inquiries for ewes, which 
shows that your paper is certainly read 
and goes into the hands of quite a few 
sheepmen, 

C. B: POWERS, Montana. 




















FOR SALE 
RAMBOUILLET 
RANGE EWES 


12,000 big, smooth Rambouillet Range 
Ewes 2, 3 and 4 yearsold. 2000 more 
5 and 6 years old. These ewes are on 
the Forest Reserve near Leadville, 
Colorado. 


FOR PRICES ADDRESS 
L. C. Seawell, 





ASHTON SHEEP YARDS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
Better equipped than ever for the handling of 
sheep for feeding and grazing. Bestofgrass 
and running water in every pasture. YARDS 
80 MILES WEST OF CHICAGO on main line 


C. & N. W. Ry. 
KNAPP & SMITH Ashton, Illinois 

















Payette, Idaho : 














Mention the National Wool Grower 








Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show flocks, 
show horses for the P. Expositi 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 





























or show stock in eingie crate lots. 
Zelora Green, Prop. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES=—= 


350 head in flock with as many more in vicinity. Car lots of better quality 
and breeding than usuaily found tn lots of this number. High class breeding 
Can give EXPRESS rate to your town. 


OAKLAND, ILLINOIS 


(Mention the National Wool Grower) 











J. D. A. Green, Mgr. 




















800 SHROPSHIRE RAMS 














A| | offer for this season 





P. D. NEER, Twin Falls, Idaho 


800 head of purebred 
Shropshire Yearling 
and Ram Lambs. 


THESE ARE HARDY 
RANGE RAISED RAMS 
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FOR SALE! | 


Purebred and Grade 
Cotswold Rams 


Wool is high and going higher. COTSWOLDS 
are the ideal cross for the best wool accord- 
ing to World’s experts. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Armstead, Montana, 




















IDAHO COTSWOLDS 


55 head Cotswold rams, 10 four.year olds, 12 three 
year old, 16 two-year old, 17 yearlings, sired by 
Garn & Sons, Swanuick, and Koser bred rams. 
Ewes from flocks as Keyt, Koser, Wm. Riddle & 
Sons and Kirby of Oregon and J. R. Allen of Utah. 


F. W. DALTON, Manard, Blaine, Co., Idaho 





The Cotswold Ram 


gives the best results, large, vigorous lambs 
and heavyshearers. We are still in the lead 
and offer the best yearlings fortheleas money 
A. N. MURDOCK & SONS 
Phone 21 SUGAR CITY, IDAHO 




















Lincolns 1915 Gotswolds 


150 purebred LINCOLN and 
COTSWOLD yearling rams. 150 
LINCOLN ram lambs. 150 COTS- 
WOLD rams lambs. Also one car 
of choice young ewes. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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for 


Sale 
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South Dakota traffic of all kinds js 
light. Along the line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, for a distance of 
about 220 miles, the livestock traffic 
amounts annually to probably less than 
300 cars. .It was testified by one of 
respondents’ witnesses that even un- 
der the proposed rates the earnings of 
the carriers serving this part of South 
Dakota would no more than meet their 
operating expenses. 

The rates from South Dakota are on 
a higher plane than in any other part 
of the territory involved, and the pro- 
posed rates are higher than _ those 
found reasonable in Investigation of 
Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meat, 
22.1, C. C., Wa. 177. 

The present interstate rates are 
higher than the intrastate rates in the 
same territory and it is urged that the 
proposed increases will only widen the 
spread between the two. In their brief 
and argument upon this subject coun- 
sel for the shippers say: 

It is notorious that intrastate rates 
on practically all traffic are on a lower 
basis than interstate rates. Mr. Spens 
referred to an order of the Nebraska 
Railroad Commission which he sai 
will cost the Burlington $500,000 to 
$750,000 annually. This amount, we 
believe, is somewhat exaggerated— 
railroad witnesses deal in superlatives 
when talking about costs and _ losses, 
etc.; but it emphasizes the widening 
tendency between the basis of the 
state-made rates and interstate rates. 




















been added to this flock. 


are always welcome. 








The World’s greatest flock of Cotswolds consisting of 3000 
tered breeding ewes of best breeding and highest merit. 
best blood imported from England for past twenty years has 


EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM 


The 


1,500 Yearling Rams, 1,500 Ram Lambs, a few cars of Breeding Ewes and Ewe Lambs. 


Many of the best Hampshires produced in 
England including the leading prize winners have been 
added to our flock. 
They winter 4,000 and summer 10,000 feet above sea level. They are raised on the range under the most favorable conditions 
known conducive to perfect health. No stomach or lung worms so prevalent in eastern bred sheep. For flock headers we can fur- 
nish rams that cannot be excelled and we think superior to best ram brought to this country from England. We are offering 


J. R. ALLEN & BROS. 
DRAPER, UTAH 





America and 


Come and see us and these sheep—you 
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in livestock rates. 
westbound, livestock rates jum}: 
rapidly after crossing the state 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 
stock rates have been reduced 15 per 
cent in Nebraska in the last 
seven. years, by the action of the legis- 
lature. 

The present charge per 36-foot 
double-deck car of sheep from Soda 
Springs, Idaho, to Omaha, a distance 
of 1,000 miles, is $138. Under the 
Texas commission scale the charge for 
transporting a similar car of sheep for 
750 miles is $70.95, and if we add one- 
third, to make the mileage equal to the 
distance from Soda Springs to Omaha, 
the charge would be $94.50. Similay 
computations of state rates fixed by 
other state commissions show even ua 
greater disparity. 

If the railroads are to be permitted 
to widen the present differences by in- 
crease in interstate rates, the time is 
not far distant when interstate traffic 
will be standing the most of the bur- 
dens of the railroad transportation and 
state traffic will be reaping most of the 
benefits. 

In judging of the propriety of new 
schedules, the Commission is charged 
with a broader duty than when sim- 
ply passing upon the reasonableness of 
particular rates. 1915 Western Rate 
Advance case, supra. The incongruity 
between the proposed interstate rates 
and the intrastate scale is a circum- 
Stance which goés vitally to the pro- 
priety of the rates under suspension. 
To dispose of this issue it is necessary 
to have before us the facts and circum- 
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THE 


stances surrounding the establishment 
of these intrastate rates. The record, 
however, in this respect is insufficient. 

Upon a consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances we are of opinion 
and find that the respondents have not 
established the propriety of the pro- 
posed increased rates. An order will 
be issued requiring the cancellation of 
the suspended tariffs. 





COTTON SEED CAKE. 





Many woolgrowers are preparmg 
to purchase their cotton seed cake for 
the coming winter. On another page 
of this paper will be noted many of 
the advertisements of cotton seed cake 
manufacturers. We suggest that be- 
fore ‘woolgrowers purchase cake they 
should write these advertisers and ob- 
tain prices from them so as to obtain 
this material on the lowest possible 
basis. 





PANAMA PACIFIC SHOW. 


occasions we 
have noted statements in the press to 
the effect that the livestock show at 
the Panama Pacific Exposition has becn 
declared off on account of quarantine 
for foot and mouth disease. We have 
been definitely advised by Chief Lively 
that the livestock show at the Expo- 
sition has not been declared off, and 
there is no intention at the present 
time of declaring it off. Statements 
that the show is off appearing in the 
daily press should be 
the future. 


Recently on _ several 


disregarded in 
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RAMBOUILLETS! 


We offer 150 Purebred Ram- 
bouillet Yearling Rams, These 
are big smooth hardy rams. 





Craner & Goodman, 
Corinne, Phe Utah 














WOOL MUTTON 


RAMBOUILLETS 


My RAMBOUILLETS are big 
and WELL COVERED with dense 
fleeces. I am breeding Rambouil- 
lets suited to give best returns on 
the range. Write me for prices on 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS or 
on RAMS FOR RANGE USE. 
Will sell in lots from one to a car- 
load. 

R. A. JACKSON, 
DAYTON, WASHINGTON 
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RAMS 








EWES 


RAMBOUILLETS 


We have for sale a large number 
of registered and unregistered 
Ramboulllet Rams. Also a Iimited 
number of good Ewes. 


W. D. CANDLAND 
Mt. Pleasant, - Utah 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


This photo shows 


very dense fleeces 
and carry lots of 
mutton. We are 
offering 1500 year- 
ling rams, 


Lambs. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Every Hampshire 


one of our stud 
rams just as he | on our ranch is a 
came from the 
range. Our Ram- | purebred. We of- 
bouillets have 


fer 500 February 


Hampshire Ram 











PILOT ROCK, OREGON 








in 36 months this ram sheared /8 pounds of wool. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO, 








This is the type of stud ram we have always used. 
































PUREBRED 


RAMBOUILLET FLOCK 
FOR SALE 


I am offering for sale my entire 
flock of Purebred Rambouillet sheep. 
The flock consists of 1400 Rambouillet 
ewes, 500 head of ram lambs and 500 
head of ewe lambs. One-half of these 
are registered and all are purebred. 
They are extra large, heavy boned and 
heavy wooled. The foundation ewes 
of this flock cost me $80.00 per head 
and my stud rams are imported from 
the best American flocks. I think this 
is one of the best flocks in the West 
and I invite inspection. 


J. K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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GOOD MONTANA YEAR. 


A Montana sheepman recently said to 
us: “We have never before had a sea- 
son like this in Montana. It has rained 
almost every week from the first of 
April until the present time. In fact, 
we have had so much rain that the 
first crop of hay was badly damaged. 
We have grass everywhere, enough to 
feed half the sheep in the West. All 
kinds of grain is making a heavy yield 
and we are glad of it for the farmers 
need the money. Of course, this is not 
a normal year, but it will bring thou- 
sands of people into Montana under the 
assumption that we always have crops 
like this.” 

















The Baldwin 
Type 


THIS RAM WAS 
TWO YEARS OLD 
IN MARCH, 1915, 
AND WEIGHED 
225 POUNDS 





IF YOU WANT 

RAMS OF THIS 

TYPE WRITE TO 
THE 


Baldwin 
Sheep Co. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 
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NEW MEMBERS FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





Several sheepmen have taken an in- 
terest in the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and have secured for it 
several new members. During the 
month of August, 13 new members to 
the Association were sent in. Each one 
of the following men sent in at least 
one new member and two of them sent 
in two new members: 

W. W. Ercanbrack, Utah. 

W. S. Hansen, Utah. 

C. R. Tinlinger, Montana. 

Fred W. Falconer, Oregon. 

J. R. Stinson, Colorado. 

James Laidlaw, Idaho. 

E. J. Brandley, Wyoming. 

C. V. Richardson, Idaho. 

A. J. Mackie, Idaho. 

Hugh B. Douglas, Montana. 

Fran D. Bevans, Montana. 

We hope that woolgrowers will con- 
tinue to take an interest in our mem- 
bership, and that during September the 
names of one hundred new members 
will be sent to this office. The dues 
of each member are $5.00 per year and 
this includes a subscription to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. Out of every 
$5.00 paid to the Association $1.00 goes 
to the Wool Grower to cover the sub- 
scription. 





The date for the next national con- 


vention has not been selected. 

















One of My Stud Rams 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, Hanford, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My RAMBOUILLETS are large, 
smooth and well covered with 
heavy fleeces of long white wool. 
They are bred in a high, dry coun- 
try and are very hardy. I have 
2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit the 
Fair, call and see my flocks. My 
prices are reasonable and my 
rams will sait the range country. 








Soe cee =o thig 








One of My Stud Ewes 
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WYOMING SUPPLY IS SHORT. 

“Eastern markets need not 
many sheep or lambs out of Wyoming 
this fall,” said John Carmondy of Lan- 
der. ‘Three or four hard winters and 
free liquidation of flocks, due to vari- 
ous iactors, left the sheep supply in 
the state far below normal and now the 
average Wyoming sheepman must re- 
tain 40 per cent of his ewe lambs to 
build up his depleted flocks. 

“Add to this the home demand from 
farming sections for something to feed 
surplus crops the coming winter and 
to the avidity with which feeders from 
other sections have been buying 
throughout the state and you can easi- 
ly figure how greatly the supply show- 
ing up at market centers will be cut. 

“Colorado feeders have raked Wy- 
and ewes. 
contracted 


expect 


oming for feeding lambs 
Early in the season they 
lambs freely at 6% cents per pound, 
and old broken mjouthed ewes at 4% 
cents. They are still on the job look- 
ing for supplies and cannot buy feed- 
ing lambs on the range now under 7 
cents per pound. 

“Winter feeding in Wyoming farm- 
ing sections will be at least 30 per 
cents heavier than a year ago and 
would show even greater expansion if 
the stock to feed could be bought at 
figures. Wyoming 
produced such small grain 


less lofty never 
crops as 
this year. They are simply immerse 
and there are worlds of rough feed. 

“From Lander to Casper, a stretch 
of 150 miles, the country, as viewed 
from the car window as I came down 
Was as green and luxurious as are 
Illinois fields. 
son of the year it is brown and parch- 
ed. The abundance of green feed is 
putting Wyoming sheep and lambs in 
better flesh condition than usual and 


fatter lambs will come off the Wyom- 


Ordinarily at this sea- 


ing ranges this season than at any 
time since I have been in the busi- 
hess.”’ 





We sent out 850 letters to sheepmen 
asking them to get us a new member. 
So far we have received eleven new 
members from the letters. 
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HEAVY SHRINKAGE ON LAMBS 
SHIPPED TO MARKET 


Officers of the National Forests 
have been conducting extensive experi- 
ments this year to determine the 
growth of lambs handled in the for- 
ests under different conditions. Re- 
cently a bunch of lambs were shipped 
from the Sawtooth Forest in Idaho to 
the Chicago market. These lambs were 
weighed at the time they left the For- 
est Reserve and again when they were 
sold in Chicago. The 37 marked lambs 
showed an average shrinkage of 8 1-6 
pounds. 

In connection with this, the Forest 
officers advise us that this is probably 
not a fair test as to the shrinkage, as 
these lambs were not grown on a grass 
range, but had grazed on a range cov- 
ered with succulent weeds, and hence 
were very soft when shipped. Recent- 
ly officers of the Forest Service have 
weighed some lambs shipped from the 
Manti Forest in Utah to Kansas City, 
Missouri. The shrinkage in thé weight 
of these lambs between the loading 
point in Utah and Kansas City was ex- 
actly four pounds. These lambs, how- 
ever, had been grazed ona typical 
grass range, and were, therefore, much 
harder and as much shrinkage was not 
to be expected. 





FROM LARAMIE, WYOMING. 


Range stock are doing fine in. this 
section. All lambs are contracted for 
at good figures and are weighing out 
good. We are afraid that the grass 
that has been kept unusually green by 
the continued rains for this time of the 
year may get nipped by the frost and 
spoil our winter feed. Our recent ship- 
ment of Corriedales are on the water 
and will be on exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco along with our flock of Rambouil- 
lets. We hope to see you in San Fran- 
cisco at the sheep show as it promises 
to be a crackerjack show. The Gov- 
ernment ‘Corriedales here are standing 
the range to date fine and are as fat 
as pigs. 

F. S. KING BROS. COMPANY, 

Wyoming. 








RAMBOUILLETS 


Stud Rams Range Rams 


We have for sale 350 Yearling Ramboulllet 
Rams. These rams are large, smooth, well 
covered with long staple wool, are raised ata 
high altitude andare very hardy. Our founda- 
tion Ewes are from the choicest American 
flocks, 


J. P. VAN HOUTEN CO. 
Shoemaker, New Mexico 














ay 


RAMBOUILLET 





Some of My Stud Rams. 
I offer for this season 400 purebred 


Rambouillet Yearling Rams, half 
of which are registered. These are 
large, smooth, heavy wooled rams. 
My foundation ewes cost me $80.00 
per head and I am using imported 
Registered rams from the best Ameri- 
can flocks. All I ask you to do is see 


mine before buying elsewhere. Pho- | 


tographs sent on request. 


J, K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





























Rambouillets 


Of the type and quality demanded 
by the best breeders in America and 
foreign countries. These leading 
flocks have rams of our breeding in 
use. 

Rams of size, form, and long heavy 
fleeces, as good as can be found, now 
in offer. 

A few very choice Standard DE- 
LAINES. 

We are lifetime breeders of the best 
MERINO sheep required by the mark- 
ets of the times. 

Those who appreciate the value of 
quality and breeding are cordially in- 
vited to inspect our flocks. For any 
information address either 


ROSCOE WOOD 
DOUGLAS, WY OMING 


or A. A. WOOD & SON 
SALINE, MICHIGAN 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 





and all kinds of 


STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















WOOL STRONG IN LONDON. 





The London wool sales opened Sep- 
tember 7, and we are advised thai 
crossbreds ruled 5 per cent higher with 
good Merinos_ very Faulty 
Merinos were 5 per cent off. The mar- 
ket was steady and the last series’ val- 
ues were maintained except as noted. 
There seems to be in the London mar- 
ket a heavy stock of inferior, burry, 


steady. 


lowgrade Merino wools, and as these 
cannot be carbonized now they have 
shown a slight reduction in price. 








Everything for Electricity. 
29 W. BROADWAY 





LET EARDLEY BROS. DO IT 


Auto Accessories. 


100% Service. 


Expert Repairing. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















2367 acres at $6.50 per acre. 


Sheep and Cattle Ranch For Sale! 


One-half cash, balance terms. 


Cc. J. HARTELL, Lewis, Montana 


Stock if desired. 














GROWER 


Oregon Sheep Ranch For Sale! 


Carries 6,000 sheep on pasture the year round, Owing to the topography of the 
country, mountain and valley, with altitudes ranging from 1,500 feet to 8,000 feet, 
the Federal government found this the only region in the U. S. where summer and 
winter range are found combined in one tract. Ranch has paid not less than 10 
per cent annually on $40,000 land value for last ten years. 

Terms: One-fourth cash on ranch. sheep cash at market price, 


Address NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Sheep Feeding at Leeds, Missouri 
Cattle at Osawathe, Kansas 


A complete sewer system to drain yards. Rock ballast shortest 


line from feed yards to any market. 























When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 
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SHEEP SCARCITY 
NOT UNFOLDED 

“Nobody knows just how scarce 
sheep are,” said a trade scout return- 
ing from the West. “A trip through 
Montana and Wyoming will be con- 
vincing. That there will be little stufj 
to come from that quarter this sea- 
son is a certainty. 

“Returning to Chicago I was as- 
tounded to hear inquiry from packer 
buyers and traders as to when the big 
run of Montana sheep would begin. 
They have been so accustomed to get- 
ting it that they regard a heavy move- 
ment from that quarter as inevitable, 
but this year it will not be in evidence. 
Most of the Montana and 
crop has already passed into feeders’ 
hands. 


W yoming 


“Another illusion is that in response 
to the stimulus of high prices the west- 
ern country has been getting back into 
sheep so rapidly that the scarcity per- 
iod will be brief and that next year 
will witness decided increase in out- 
put. This was engendered to some ex- 
tent by liberal July receipts of western 
lambs at Chicago and Omaha, which 
was mistaken for increase in produc- 
tion, whereas it was merely a trade 


‘evolution. A long time will elapse be- 


fore any appreciable increase will de- 
velop. 

“While in the West I noticed a dis- 
position to take present prices on the 
theory that they are high and a dip 
will be inevitable. This may be good 
policy, but if I had a ewe band with 
a place to run it and desired to stay 
in the sheep business I think I would 
stick at this juncture. It is a trade 
axiom that selling on high spots and 
investment during periods of depres- 
sion get the money, but every rule has 
its exceptions. Those who are put- 
ting money into sheep appear to be 
well satisfied and prices are acceptable 
to sellers, consequently an era of good 
feeling exists.” 





Certainly no reasonable woolgrowet 
will contend .that the National Wool 
Growers’ Association has not earned 
$5.00 of his money this season. 
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Will You Yes, we mean exactly what we say— 
A If you will send us your name, address, and 
ccept a nearest shipping point, and state how many 
sheep, cattle and horses you have, we will 
Generous send you a 50-lb. bag of Capell Stock Salt, 
charges prepaid. The best way to know 
Samp le of Capell Stock Salt is to try it and if you will 
mail the request today, we will quote prices, 

Capell Stock att to 


that are certain to interest you. 


Salt If We The sample is yours for the asking. 
Send It Free ADDaAAS 


9 Capell Salt Co. 


& Salduro, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 








Works at Main Office McIntyre Bldg. 























50 
$11.59 Highest Prices: 


SOUTH OMAHA MARKET 


These lambs and ewes were fed and shipped by Belmont & Klink from their feed yards in 
Scotts Bluff Co., Nebr., and were sold by SMITH BROS. COMMISSION CO. Both sales stand 
as record sales at South Omaha being the highest in the history of the market and the only sales 
at these prices. 


TAGG BROS. & MOOREHEAD 


have recently acquired Smith Bros. Commission Go.’s interest at the South Omaha market, and 
in the future all the business at the South Omaha office will be handled by Tagg Bros. & Moor- 
head, who retain the same organization that has been handling the joint business since January 1, 
1913. 





F ed Lambs . EVER RECEIVED Fed Ewes 
519 AVERAGING 78 LBS. 209 AVERAGING 91 LBS. 
Sold May 14, 1915 deren Sold May 13, 1915 


UNION STOCK YARDS, SO. OMAHA, NEB. 
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NO SEPTEMBER GLUT LIKELY. 


Early in September packers began 
pounding live mutton values. A break 


at that period is seasonable, but re- 
ceipts did not warrant it this year, 1/ 
prices did. Toward the end of August 
the market began to wear a top-heavy 
appearance and the 75@80 cent decline 
around September 1 caused 
prise. 


no sur- 


The trade does not, however, expect 
the usual series of September gluts 
coupled with stereotyped demoraliza- 
tion. There are few natives to use as 
price smashers and competition is oc- 
casionally in evidence. When the run 
is limited to westerns in the hands of 

















The most economical and perfect 
stock salt in the world. The proof 
is intheuse. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
| ROCK SALT | 
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a few commission houses, maintaining 
market stability is comparatively easy, 
but with 50 loads of natives 
hands of half that number of salesmen, 


in the 


buyers have a strong card to play. 
> Db > 


J. E. P. 





Get us a new subscriber. 











Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 

















SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


7.C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the ‘inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


«*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
: LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT iene CITY, STONES 



































Don’t Trade Off Your Pelts to Peddlers When You Can Ship Them to the 


UTAH HIDE & LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
And receive full value for your Hides. Pelts, Furs, or Wool any day in the year. 
THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE IN THE INTER-MOUNTAIN COUNTRY. 











1023 Kearns Building 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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WHY AUGUST 
MARKETS BOOMED 


By J. E. Poole. 

August sheep market events demon- 
strated that the July raid was merely a 
display of bad judgment. Prices re- 
acted as fast as they had slumped in 
July attaining the highest level ever 
known in market history during that 
month. Various explanations of the 
July raid have since been forthcom- 
ing. One is that it was engineered to 
repress speculators who were running 
in the West; another that it 
did not bear headquarters sanction, but 
whatever may have been the motive 
it is admitted that the campaign was 
a failure. Had the reaction not been 
so rapid as the break, the legitimacy 


amuck 


of the July slump would have been 
tenable, but that it 
work is the theory generally accepted. 

i that 
is not an 8-cent lamb year,’ comment- 
ed one trader. That outfits 
were at sea concerning prospective 
summer supply is obvious. 
took a brief free movement in July asa 
sign of plentitude and proceeded to 
take advantage of it. Just at that par- 
ticular moment a lot of stuff reached 
market from all quarters and the bar- 
gain-counter instinct of Packingtown 
asserted itself. Eastern demand 
lax at that moment, but in August it 
reasserted itself and was a strong fac- 
tor in 
month. The last week of August, 1915, 


was”) strong-arm 


Packers have discovered this 


the big 


They mis 


was 


boosting prices during that 
recorded a radically different market 
story to that of the corresponding per- 
iod a year ago when a heavy supply 
broke prices 50 cents to $1.00 per cwt., 
$7.75 taking choice lambs after a JW 
per cent sort had been while 
packers bought theirs with less severe 
sorts around $7.25. This vear $9.25@ 
9.50 took the same lambs. There never 


made, 


> 


was a valid reason for making an $8.% 
lamb market at any time of this season 

Packers were in raiding mood all the 
month and that lambs crossed the $9.00 
line was not their fault. Most of the 
time they were unable to get possession 
of enough mutton to take care of theif 
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trade. What in war parlance would 
be called a “drive” was made on Thurs- 
day, August 12th, when tactics were 
resorted to that earned general con- 
demnation. On the afternoon of that 
session Swift took charge of the mar- 
ket, salesmen were notified that the 
other concerns were out of the trade 
and bids were made subject to heavy 
sorting that were 50 cents per cwt. 
below the previous day on paper and 
much lower if the sort had been taken 
into consideration. On that trade big 
bands of western lambs sold at $8.75@ 
895, but the price went right back. 
On Monday of that week 
lambs sold at $9.40. 


After making this coup, something 


western 


happened. Commission houses were 
notified to weigh up some of the stuff 
to Armour, some to Morris, Swift tak- 
ing the residue. This raised a storm cf 
protest necessitating further explana- 
tion, but the sum and substance of it 
was that a strenuous and concerted ef- 
fort was made to hold the price down. 
The July idea of fair compensation was 
$8.00 per cwt.; in August Packingtown 
idea that $8.50 would 
adequately reimburse the grower. The 
July raid was a success; that of Au- 
gust proved to be a partial fizzle. 


conceived the 


During August the selling side re- 
fused to be stampeded-as was the case 
in July. Realizing that the drop to 
$8.00 was unnecessary, saiesmen mus- 
tered up sufficient nerve to resist the 
Organized opposition. 
orders injected 
scarcity furnished ammunition. Usual- 


A few shipping 
courage and acute 
lyin August packers use a liberal sup- 
ply of native sheep and lambs to ham- 
mer values of westerns; this year only 
ahandful of natives was at their dis- 
posal, and they needed them in the 
Worst way. Taking one thing with an- 
ther, the selling side of the market 
sored very creditably in August and 
With few exceptions western shippers 
lad little ground for complaint. 
has been to 
but entirely 
Scrutiny of sales at 
Omaha tells how the system is work- 
td On August 13th, at that market 
%.45@8.50 took most of the western 


The one-price system 
me extent discarded, 
fom necessity. 
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lambs regardless of weight or quality. 
On August 16 the common price was 
$8.40, lambs weighing £9 or 73 pounds 
taking the same figure. On August 17, 
$8.25 was the common price, lambs 
showing 9 pounds difference in weight 
On the 18th 
whole strings went over at $8.25 and 
on the 19th it was an $8.40@8.45 mar- 
ket. 
was $8.60 and on the 23rd 


taking the same money. 


On August 20, the common price 
the 
price took the big end of the run. Only 


same 


competition can provide a remedy for 
such buying tactics. 

Packers affect surprise at the short- 
age, although it had been heralded. In 
cattle trade circles it is an axiom that 
the cattle 
Around the sheep house ignorance con- 
Packers 


mistook a slight expansion in supply 


few know whence come. 


cerning supply is amazing. 


during July as a herald of plentitude 
and played the market that way. Ail 
through August they were constantly 
yelling for more and could have used 
the product even at the prices, which 
were lofty. 

That the common price system is 
not to the advantage of the packer was 
demonstrated recently by a salesman 
who proposed to sell a band of lambs 
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with a sort at $8.05, the bid being 
$8.00. The buyer said he had no Iati- 
tude although had he bought them with 
a sort, he would have made abovt 
$100.00 for his house. 

The advance in the live mutton mar- 
ket during August was due to scarcity, 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 





ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


««The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 








—o 








Mr. Sheepman 


The NEW GRAND Hotel || 


at the corner of Main and South 4th 
Street, has opened the finest club room in 
Salt Lake City, for the breeders in inter- 
mountain country. Call and inspect. 


Pool, Billards, Salesrooms and up-to-date 
luncheon at all hours and most reasonable 
prices. 























More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 














TELEPHONES: Wasatch !S26-1827 








LIVE STOGK GROWERS AND FEEDERS 


We are at all times in the market for Fat Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
CALL US ON LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, OR WIRE US FOR PRICES. 


UTAH PACKING & PROVISION CO. 


Night Telephone, Hyland I554W 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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paucity of natives, eastern competition 
and confidence among salesmen that 
they were in a _ position to dictate 
terms. Had packers been able to hold 
the ground they gained during July, 
they would have advanced a valid rea- 
son for that break. They now admit 
that it was not a logical $8.00 lamb 
year. Contention that the public would 
not go the price pace is untenable. Re- 
tail prices have savored of extortion 
and yet mutton consumers have taken 
it. Restaurants have reduced chop or- 
ders to two instead of three at the 
same old price, 50 cents an order, but 
demand has not abated and most of 
the time distributors have not had the 
product orders called for. It has not 
been a matter of price, but taking care 
of the trade. Doleful yarns emanating 
from Packingtown regarding unsala- 
bility of mutton must be taken with 
the proverbial grain of salt. It is con- 
tradicted by Packingtown prosperity 
and increase in dividend paying ca- 
pacity. 





IN TEXAS. 





The range conditions in this section 
of the country are good with prospects 
for fall rains, which would produce 
an ideal winter range. 

Sheep are in good shape, very few 
for sale and those that sell bring high 
prices, and for this reason not many 
new men are going into the business. 
We have had no market for wool this 
fall, while the market reports from the 
wool market centers show a good de- 
mand, but apparently foreign wools are 
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preferred. Whether this is a disposi- 
tion to bear the home product or whe- 
ther the quality of foreign wools is 
more desirable, we do not know. 
With the mutton market good and a 
fair demand and good price for wool, 
the outlook for the sheep industry 
would be flattering, but. a 
dry season, which may come anytime 
and no fat sheep to market and a bad 
wool market would depress, the indus- 
try seriously. 
N. H. CORDER, Texas. 


very 





MONTANA WELL SOLD OUT. 





Late advices from the Montana 
breeding ground are that most of the 
lambs to go from that range this fail 
have changed hands. Recent sales 
have been at a range of $6.35@ 
6.50 per cwt. weighed up at the load- 
ing point. Buyers have been clamor- 
ous and little haggling has been done. 
Many flock owners will retain a con- 
siderable percentage of their ewe 
lambs, which is imperative unless they 
intend to quit the business, hence the 
marketward movement will be far be- 
low normal. A few old ewes will be 
shipped, but scarcity of wethers and 
yearlings is pronounced. The Septem- 
ber and October run out of Montana 
will be a decided disappointment at 
market centers, and most of the stuff 
under contract will go direct to feed 
lots. 





Most of the best sheep breeders ad- 
vertise in the National Wool Grower. 


Chandler Automobiles 





THE BEST AND LIGHTEST ‘‘6’’ CYLINDER 


CAR ON THE MARKET. 





C. A. QUIGLEY, Distributor 


33 Exchange Place - 


i Salt Lake City, Utah 
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SOUTH DAKOTA WOOL. 





It is reported that this year about 
1,300,000 pounds of wool has been 
marketed through the City of Belle 


Fourche, S. D. A few years ago as 
high as 2,500,000 pounds of wool has 


passed through this same market. How- 


a reduction in the number oj 
sheep and the extension of railroads 
into the range country has reduced the 
amotint of wool passing through Belle 


ever, 


Fourche nearly 50 per cent. 








The final triumph of the 
valve-in-the-head motor, 
with every recognized fea- 
ture found in the highest 
type of motor cars, such as 
full floating rear axle with 
spiral bevel gears—canti- 


lever springs—3-point su- 
spension unit power plant 
motor—tungsten steel 
valves—fgravity feed vacu- 
um system from gas tank 
supported inrear—one-man 
top with improved side cur- 
tains—yacht line body with 
plush side upholstery, etc. 


New models now on display. 
Deliveries in rotation. 


Randall-Dodd 
Auto Co., Ltd. 


53 W. 4th So. Wasatch 4560 
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THE WOOL OUTLOOK ABROAD. 





The recent sharp flunctuations in 
Merino tops in Bradford have appar- 
ently had no effect on the wool market, 
because wool is still much cheaper than 
any of the low quotations yet made for 
tops. In these days of intlated values 
it is not surprising that spurts and de- 
pressions should sporadically occur, 
but behind all, the machinery factor 
still dominates the price of tops and 
yarns, and unfortunately there are no 
signs or chances of relief from such 
disparities until Continental machinery 
can come to our aid. The effect of this 
additional demand for wool (which 
may be a remote event) is of course 
problematical, but when it comes it 
should strengthen our wool market, or 
at any rate bring values more into line 
with those of the manufactured article. 
Meanwhile, the most deplorable thing 
in the home industry is the fact that 
with all the present opportunities of 
extending our trade connections with 
allies and with neutrals, there is yet no 
determined effort to keep every avail- 
able comb in the industry working at 
its fullest pressure night and day. 

If the duration of the war be pro- 
tracted there are still abnormal times 
ahead. It would be foolish to assume 
that because of the lack of new orders 
during the past weeks, the enormous 
armies of the allies will not again re- 
quire renewed equipment in the near 
future. The vast bulk of such require- 
ments will have to be met by England 
and U.S. A. It is evident that the ma- 
chinery available in England is inade- 
quate. As regards Colonial crossbreds, 


it is hardly possible that they will be . 


allowed to be exported. If new orders 
come the Home trade will need the 
wools. The Buenos Ayres market will 
of course be raided by U. S. A. and 
neutral consumers, and 
doubt that the enemy will endeavor to 
find ways and means of getting. sup- 
plies from that center. Practically the 
whole of the New Zealand supplies for 
the year are now in London, and in- 
cluding the amount carried forward 
from the present series, there should be 


about 120,000 to 130,000 bales available 


there is no 


§ 
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for the year. The Australian cross- 


breds are practically cleared. 

In Merinos, the reports on the new 
clip are discouraging, and indicate that 
short, wasty and faulty wools will pre- 
ponderate ; and until there is more Con- 
tinental machinery available, the ab- 
sorption of these inferior sorts will be- 
come an increasingly difficult problem. 


H. DAWSON & CO., London. 





WAITING FOR NEXT 
YEAR’S RAM SALE 





Enclosed find $5.00 for which put 
James Lindsay down as a new member 
of the National, and I shall try to get 
you some other new members. 


If not too late, please announce in 
the September Wool Grower that I 
have sold all my Lincoln and Hamp- 
shire rams for this season, but. still 
have many crossbreds left. 

It was too bad that you had to call 
off the ram sale. I believe it would 
have been a success. I will send some 
sheep to it another year. 

JAMES LAIDLAW, 
Muldoon, Idaho. 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS! 


SALTER BROS, & CO. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale || 


Always sold subject to 
Liberal advances. 


to the mills. 
shipper’s consent. 
Best of references. 














George Mackerrow Bryson 
ARCHITECT 


701 Boston Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Telephone 
Wasatch 1482 























ORES MINERALS 


A. E. Custer 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST. 
Formerly Chief Chemist and Assayer, 
Bingham Smelter, Midvale, Utah. 
Also four years with 
U. S. Government Assay Office, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

31 Postoffice Place. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Phone Wasatch 2041. 


Send for free maiJing pouches and price list. 

















60 Exchange Place 


DERN DECORATING CoO. 


Decorators of Utah State Capital, Newhouse Hotel, Farmers & Stockgrowers Bank and many 
other structures and homes. Drapery and Lace Curtain Department finest in the West. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














CARTHEY & DUMBECK 





TELEPHONE WASATCH 92. 


Modern Plumbing and House Heating. Supplies for Plumbers. | 
SALT LAKE CITY 


63 WEST BROADWAY. 





——-— 











THE W. A. BYWATER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 


20 E. So: Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 








FIRST CLASS PLUMBING AND HEATING OF ALL KINDS. 
GIVE US A CHANCE TO FIGURE WITH YOU. 
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WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. 


Wholesale Dealers In 


WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, CORN and HAY 
Car Lots Only. 


Office 219 Moose Club Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 








COLLINS BROKERAGE 
COMPANY 


318 Dooly Block Salt Lake City, Utah 


Representing largest Oil Mills in California 
Oklahoma and Texas in the sale of Cotton 
Seed Meal and Cake. Mills now running. 


Get Our Prices. 




















COTTONSEED CAKE 


We are in a position to quote prices from any part of the country and it will 
be to your interest to figure with us before placing your order. 


H. N. WELCH CO. 


167 South 3rd East Street 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Cotton Seed Meal and Cake 


“EQUITY BRAND” 


GIVES RESULTS 


Those who feed it know. 


k Quality and weights guaranteed. 
us today for delivered prices. 


Write or wire 


BUY IT NOW! 





FEEDERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


532-4.6-8 STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 





PACIFIC COTTON CO. 


MEDBERRY COTTON OIL CO. 
CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


MAKERS OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 





BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


San Francisco 
Spokane 


Portland 
Boise 


Tacoma 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET ON THE USE OF COTTONSEED 
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IN CALIFORNIA. 





Feed is exceptionally good this year, 
due to heavy rains in May, and sheep 
should winter in good shape. ‘There 
are no new men going into the busi- 
ness and none quitting it that I know 
of now, but something must be done 
to stop the increase of coyotes, or the 
number of sheep will decrease instead 
of increase. Several of the largest 
flocks have been sold and cattle put in 
their place in the last five years due 
to coyotes, but none have quit the 
sheep since prices began to soar two 
years ago. Most of the sheepmen are 
doing their best to exterminate the 
coyote and as high as $40.00 is being 
paid in some sections as a bounty, but 
the territory covered by these bounties 
is too small, and there must be a boun- 
ty for the whole state. 

Scab is giving the woolgrowers a 
great deal of trouble at present, but 
the co-operation of all concerned will 
soon clean it up. 

Most all the wool has been sold at 
prices ranging from 27 cents to 28% 
cents for year’s clip and 22% cents to 

All wool 
was exceptionally light this year on 


25 cents for eight months. 


account of so much rain in the winter 
My wool 
ran about 134 pounds higher per head 
than last year. 


and spring before shearing. 


Wishing your paper the success it 
deserves, I am, 
H. J. JUNE, California. 











Cotton Seed 
Meal and Cake 


Much cheaper than last year, 


Easiest handled, most economical and 
most highly concentrated stock food 
known. Can be fed on range or in pen. 


Absolutely No Waste. 


WRITE OR WIRE AT MY 
EXPENSE 


JOHN A. STONE, 


702 BOSTON BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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AMERICAN COMMISSION COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Ship Us Your Sheep and Lambs 




















Our Salesman is an expert sheep man. We are in touch with the lamb feeders of the 
Colorado feed lots and are prepared to finance feeding transactions in this section. Also 
are prepared through our Associate Company, The American Live Stock and Loan Co., 
to make liberal advances on sheep stopped for summer grazing purposes on Ten- 
nessee Pass, or other mountain grazing districts in Colorado. Both Swift and 
Armour buy sheep and lambs at Denver for local killing and shipment East. 


We also have the best feeder outlet in the United States through the Denver 
market to the Colorado feed lots. 
WRITE US 


American Commission Company 


Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
A. E. De RICQLES, President J. F. GRIEST, Manager WM. J. WULFF, Sheep and Lamb Salesman 




















COOPER’S SHEEP DIP 


COOPER’S FLUID is a hiechly concentrated disinfectant of the Cresol class—it contains 60 per cent 
of pure Cresol suitably combined to gain the maximum disinfecting qualities. 


Cooper’s Dip contains ingredients which stimulate the functions of the skin, nourish the wool fibres and 
increase the flow of yolk. This means more and better wool, The most exacting and experienced. wool 
growers of Australia and England evidence the value of Cooper’s Dip as a wool tonic. Cooper’s Dip in- 
creases the luster of the fleece—a very desirable feature in the show ring. At the ROYAL SHOW —the 
world’s premier sheep show—over 92 per cent of all sheep shown were Cooper Dipped. This continued use 
by England's leading breeders is all sufficient proof of the beneficial action of Cooper’s Dip. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Cooper’s Fluid, Cooper’s Powder Dip, Cooper’s Coal-Tar, 


Stewart Shearing Machines, Kemp’s Branding Liquid, 
Cooper Wool Baler, Fleece Twine, Wool Bags. 


The Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
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Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA, =: A. 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake ity, Utah 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 























FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


116-122 Federal Street - - BOSTON 





William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. E. W. Brigham T. S. Conant 

















National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 











Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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WOOL DAMAGED BY FIRE. 





Recently the warehouse of Theodore 
Bernheim and company -of Portland, 
Oregon, was partially destroyed by 


fire. The warehouse contained about 
400,000 pounds of wool and 5,00 
pounds of mohair. ‘The fire destroyed 
a part of this wool and all of the bal- 
ance was thoroughly soaked with wa- 
ter. It is thought, however, by the 
owner that if the wool is scoured in 
the near future a considerable portioa 
of its value will be recovered. 





SENDS TWO NEW MEMBERS. 





I am in receipt of your letter of Au- 
gust 23, asking me to get a 
ber for the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. I enclose for you two 
checks for $5.00 each for two new 
members. 

GK & TINLINGER, Montana. 


new mem- 





BRADFORD WOOL NOTES. 





The English wool sales commenced 
recently, and prices are on a higher 
basis than was expected. In spite of 
the absence of American purchasers, 
competition has been very keen. In- 
deed, it is said that it is certain to be 
one of the best years for farmers. At 
the Colchester sale last week the bid- 
ding was unusually spirited, one large 
Bradford firm, hitherto unusually as- 
sociated with mohair, forcing prices to 
a level regarded by many as too risky 
for them. The outlook for luster wools 
is not considered as good as for Downs 
and Shropshires. Storing the domes- 
tic clip in Bradford is likely to con- 
stitute a problem on this occasion 
which may have a restraining influence 
on buyers. The railway companies 
have intimated that they will not ware- 
house home-grown wools, as they have 
done in the past, and in some cases 
it is said they have declined to carry 
wool from the country unless an as 
surance is given to promptly remove it 
from the stations on arrival in Brad- 
ford.—Wool Record. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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DECLINE IN SHEEP NUMBERS. 





About 80 per cent of the sheep that 
are slaughtered in the United States 
are killed under the supervision of fed- 
and, therefore, the 
number of sheep inspected by these 
officials each month gives some index 
of the total numBer slaughtered for 
the month. During the month of June; 
1915, the total number of sheep slaugh- 
tered under the inspection of the Bur- 
eau of Animal Industry was 882,662, 
while for the same month last year 
the total slaughtered was 1,113,437. 
The number of sheep slaughtered from 
January 1 to June 30 under federal 
inspection this year has been 5,580,042 
as against 6,900,255 for the same per- 
iod last year. 


eral inspectors, 


A decline of one and a 
half million sheep in the slaughterings 
for six months should certainly result 
ina much higher price for those mar- 
keted this year. 





THE SHEEP SITUATION 
AROUND WILBURUS, IDAHO 





When I first came here thirteen 
years ago, there were but few ranche; 
and plenty of range for cattle, horses 
and sheep. People thought less of 
hogs than now, and there was not much 
calt for them. As for beef, one neigh- 
bor would kill a steer and_ pass it 
around among his neighbors, and then 
the next one would take his turn and 
so on, even though these parties lived 
five miles apart. 

At that time it was eleven miles to 
the postoffice. Now mail is delivered 
twice a week, Saturdays and Tuesdays, 
fom the Midvale railway station. 
There are men from Boise, Payette and 
Weiser that pasture some of their cat- 
tle near here in the mountains from 
spring until the fall gathering. There 
are at times a few that get very fat, 
and some of these fat ones die with the 
black leg, but this only affects calves 
and yearlings, but for all that this is 
ahealthy country for hogs, sheep, cat- 
tle and horses as there are never any 
tontagious diseases among them. 

The range is in a better condition at 
this time of the year than I have ever 
seen it. The range in the mountains 
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CITY COAL COMPANY 


PHONE: WASATCH 420 KLEAN KOLE 


277 SOUTH MAIN STREET 





J. W. OTTENSTEIN. Mer. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 














National City Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - = $300,000 | 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















The McIntyre Building | 
Salt Lake City, Utah ; 


Is the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Headquarters for 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


City 
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EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ National (Pool EJrower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK i 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN, CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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Few Farmers Realize 
How Much More 
Power They Need 


There are only a few days when 
the conditions are just right to 
low. With a Tractor you can do 
your plowing at just the right time. A & 
Tractor also gives you more power for plowing 
deeper, for doing more disking and wing, 
for harvesting your grain quick. Other men w 
own Avery Tractors have proved that Tractor Power 
means bigger crops, less expense and less . 

Learn All the Facts about Tractor 
Farming with Avery “Light-Weight” 
Tractors and “Self-Lift” Plows 

The five sizes of Avery Tractors, pulling from 2to 
10plows, make ctor Farming successful on any sized 
‘arm—large, medium or small. All 5 sizes built alike. 












aran > 
The Big Avery Tractor and Plow Book will tell you 
why Tractor Fapming, means Bigger Crops, Less Ee 
mse and Less Hard Work. It will tell you about all 
inds of Tractor designs. It gives gueqestions on 
choosing a Tractor. And finally, it tells t Avery 


he Company behind Avery Trac- 
tors. Write now for 1915 Avery Tractor and Plow Cata- 
log and get ali the facts, 


Landes - Austin 
Machinery Co. 


2nd W. and So, Temple St., Salt Lake City 


tees, Avery Prices and 

















Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY 























Salt Lake City.U0tah 





| Mention the National Wool Grower | 
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also is very good. The sheep are all 
in good shape and have done better 
than they have for years. No sheep 
are for sale. In fact sheep are getting 
scarce on account of homesteaders tak- 
ing up the land and crowding them 
out. No new men are going in- 
to the sheep business as sheep are 
high at the present time, most oi 
the lambs being sold this spring deliv- 
ered at the ranch at $4.00 per head, and 
the ewe are worth from $6.00 to $7.00 
per head. The outlook for the sheep 
business is good, and the season has 
been good for grain and hay, but it is 
rather dry now, and we do not expect 


much rain until September. This 
will start the grass for fall feeding. 
F. H. MOHR, 


Wilburus, Idaho. 





BIG SHEEP LOSSES 
IN AUSTRALIA 





New South Wales is one of the im- 
portant sheep states of Australia, and 
within its limits the ravages of the 
drought have been very heavy. In 
addressing the New South Wales 
Sheep Breeders’ Association early in 
July, Mr. Kidd, the president of the or- 
ganization, said: “In addition to the 
natural increase when the next stock 
returns are taken, sheep numbers in 
New South Wales will be down to 26,- 
650,000 as against 39,843,000 in 1913.” 

In the July issue of the Pastoral Re- 
view the editor states that the next 
livestock census for Australia will 
probably show the number of sheep to 
be down to about 65,000,000. The re- 
turns last year gave the total number 
at 80,000,000. 





COLORADO WILL 
FEED HEAVILY 
All indications point to mutton fin- 
ishing operations on a broad scale dur- 
ing the coming winter. The hay crop 
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is short and the feed bill promises to 
be high, but as cornbelt feeding will be 
on a limited scale, Colorado feeders 
expect to have the market pretty much 
to themselves. If the war lasts, wool 
will be in demand and the «added value 
of the fleece ought to exert a bullish 
influence on the live mutton market. 
Some of the big operators have not 
secured the lambs they need and are 
looking toward Omaha expectant that 
a backward corn crop may diminish 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana competition, 
but this is a futile hope as there will 
be two buyers for thin lamb 
available. Packers are going to buy 
every lamb they can possibly convert 
into dressed product as they are expe- 
riencing abnormal demand for half-fat 
stuff. Cattle are high and as they lost 
money last year, nearly 
wants sheep or lambs. 
Colorado feeders are confronted not 
only with the certainty of a high feed 
bill, ‘but thin lambs are costing more 
money than ever before. Some of them 
would refuse to take the chance, but 
they are farming and need manure. 
The Colorado industry originally had 
for its corner stone the necessity for 
finding a cash outlet for surplus hay; 
under new conditions sheep and lambs 
must be fed to maintain soil fertility. 
In other sections of the Trans-Mis- 
souri region about the same volume of 
winter feeding will be done as last 
year, but in the aggregate the output 
will be far less than during the period 
when the West was full of sheep. 
jE. F 


every 


everybody 





SHEEP AND MUTTON IMPORTS. 





Sheep imports during the fiscal year 
ending with June, 1915, were 153,317 
head valued at $533,967, against 223, 
719 valued at $532,504 the previous 
year. In 1913 sheep imports were only 
15,428 valued at $90,021. 

Imports of mutton and lamb during 








66 West Broadway 








Hubbard Investment Co. | 


BUILDING SITES IN ALL PARTS OF CITY. LOW PRICES. EASY 
TERMS. A FEW GREAT BARGAINS IN BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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the twelve months ending with June 
were 15,528,855 pounds valued at $1,- 
474,422. During the previous fiscal 
year ending June, 1914, sheep imports 
were valued at $1,114,730. 

Exports of sheep during the fiscal 
year were 47,213 head valued at $182,- 
278.00 against 152,000 valued at $532,- 
543 the previous year and 187,132 val- 
ved at $605,725 in 1913. 





BREEDING EWES ARE 
PRIZE PACKAGES 





Demand for breeding ewes grows 
warmer as the season advances, with 
scant prospect that it will be satisfied. 
Choice yearling ewes would be worth 
$8.50 per cwt. at Chicago if they were 
available and could be shipped out. At 
Louisville $8.00 has been paid for 
“blackfaces” and packers have been 
giving $7.00 at Chicago for any kind 
of a fat yearling ewe. 

While no furore over sheep breeding 
exists in territory east of the Mis- 
souri River, a large number of orders 
for ewes have been filed and if the 
stock necessary to file them was avail- 
able production would be materially 
increased in the farming states, but 
the principal obstacle to rehabilitation 
of the industry is inability to get the 
necessary female stock. 

At Omaha demand for breeders has 
been keen, country buyers outbidding 
packers on anything they could use. 
Old ewes went to breeders as high as 
$6.05 late in August, $5.85 taking a 
large number. Anything with a de- 
tent mouth suits a breeder now-a-days. 
Scarcity of feeding lambs is exerting 
some influence on demand for breed- 
ing stock. ae 





CALIFORNIA LAMBS SELLING. 





Lambs in Northern California are 
now selling at $4.25 to $4.50 per head. 
Isold mine a month ago for $5.25, so 
it seems pretty good, but the stuff I 
old was worth the money. 

FRED A. ELLENWOOD, 
California. 
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This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
Salt Lake City. 




















THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 
ACCOUNT WITH 


THE LIVE STOCK sanoxsc BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 

























LE We Take Special Care of 
Mail Orders. 


Write our motor supply 
department for catalogues 
) and information on any 
)] kind of auto accessories. 
! We take special pains to 
} satisfy our out-of-town 
customers. 


MONOGRAM OILS 


MOUNTAIN ELECTRIC CO] 


succéS9°8} BERTRAM MOTOR SUPPLY | 

















Corner Cactus and 4th South Streets. 
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I american Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXIX Opened Oct. 1, 
1914, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FREB upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 




















American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 BE. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 




















MONTANA EWES SELLING. 





A Montana sheepman, who recently 
visited the National Wool Grower, 
tells us that eastern buyers are scour- 
ing Montana in search of old ewes and 
feeding lambs. Old ewes are selling at 
from $3.50 to $3.85 and some with indi- 
cations of teeth have sold as high as 

' $4.40. Young breeding ewes are sell- 
ing around $6.00 per head. Feeding 
lambs have sold at from $4.00 to $4.50 
per head with those sold by the pound 
going at 6 cents to 6.35 cents. 


THE 


Montana has a good wheat crop this 
year and more range land will be un- 
der the plow next year. This has been 
one of the wettest seasons ever expe- 
rienced in Montana. In fact the old- 
est resident have never seen as much 
rain during the summer season. 





SHEEP DECLINE IN OREGON. 





An announcement just made by the 
Forest Service, covering the grazing 
business on the National Forests for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
shows a decrease of over 100,000 in the 
number of sheep grazed on the For- 
ests of Oregon, and an increase of ap- 
proximately 44,000 in the number graz- 
ed in the Forests of Washington. 

For several years past the grazing 
business on the Forests of Oregon has 
been in excess of that in Washington, 
but the influx of settlers in those parts 
of Oregon where good forage was to 
be found has made it difficult for the 
big stock owners to find sufficient win- 
ter range for their sheep. This fact, 
combined with the recent high prices 
of wool and mutton, has led many 
sheepmen to sell out. In Washington 
there has not only been an increase in 
settlement, but also an increase in 
available National Forest range, whi 1 
has induced many to go into the sheep 
business. Hence, the Oregon sheep- 
men found the Washington ranchers 
ready to buy their sheep. 

There has been an increase in the 
cattle business in both states—over 10,- 
000 increase in Oregon and nearly 3,- 
000 head in Washington. Many of 
these new cattle men were formerly 
sheep owners grazing stock on the Na- 
tional Forest. 





BULLETIN ON DEATH CAMAS. 





There has just been issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletin No. 125 dealing with the 
important subject of “Death Camas.” 
Death Camas is probably the most 
poisonous plant on western ranges and 
undoubtedly causes large sheep losses 
in almost the entire Rocky Mountain 
country. In fact investigators are 
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coming to believe that many of the 
losses attributed to other plants may 
be due to Death Camas. For some 
time the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been investigating this 
subject and has established a poison- 
ous plant station at Salina, Utah. The 
bulletin recently issued is by C. D. 
Marsh, who is in charge of the Utah 
station and gives a report of many ex- 
periments made with this toxic plant, 

We suggest that sheepmen who are 
interested in this matter write to the 
Department of Agriculture for this 
bulletin. 





KILLING COYOTES IN UTAH. 





The coyotes of Utah seem to be well 
trained to kill sheep and many of the 
hunters that are after them do not get 
good results. The use of meat for bait 
and the improper setting of traps soon 
teach the coyote that there is danger 
for him around the carcass, so he 
learns not to go near one. Since he 
does not eat the dead carcass, he kills 
sheep. A good scent is all that ever 
should be used for trapping, so that the 
coyotes will eat the sheep that you 
have already lost instead of killing 
more. You can catch a coyote once 
a while by using meat for bait, but for 
every one that you kill you train three 
to kill sheep. Trapping should be done 
in the early fall and late in the spring 
to obtain the best results. 

J. T. HOUGHAM, Utah 





NEAR FILLMORE, WYOMING. 





The range in this section is in good 
shape, in fact we have never seen it in 
any better. 

Practically no. breeding sheep are for 
sale around here. Our crop of lambs 
was contracted at 6% cents to be de 
livered about October Ist. They will 
probably weigh around 60 pounds. 
Much of the wool from this section 
was consigned. 

GEORGE L. WRIGHT, 
Wyoming. 





The date for the next national com 
vention has not been selected. 
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